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ABSTRACT , . 

The Providence Blueprint for Education study (PROBE) 

gathered as much information as possible about the status of 

Providence (Rhode Island) schools, collecting data from parents, 

teachers, the government, school administrators, and the public to 

paint a broad picture of the schools and areas for improvement. 

Information was collected from the following area committees: (1) 

budget and facilities; (2) students; (3) teachers and curriculum; (4) 

parents; (5) governance; and (6) the community. The study found a 

school system confused about priorities, interested in personal 

rewards, patronage possibilities, or bureaucratic functions. It is 

argued that, in fact, the only interest .group is the young people of 

Providence. With major changes in attitudes and priorities, a climate 

for learning can be established that meets the needs of the city's 

youth. Specific recommendations are made for changes for people and 

structures. Appendixes present a brief profile of the school system 

and a school /community report. Eight tables and 25 figures present 

information about Providence students, staff, and schools. (SLD) 
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Letter to the People of Providence 

Chapter One - — 

PROBE has concluded without question that better schools are within the reach of Providence. Fuither, 
we believe tiuU the time has come for insisting on higher expectations and— then— for realizing them. 

This report is a message of encouragement, not despair. It is an attempt to be perceptively hon- 
est about where the Providence public schools currendy stand, what steps need to be taken to 
ciiaiige diem, and what results can be expected from the consequent transformation. Our findings 
are thorough; we touched on practically every aspea of the school system, Our prescriptions are 
simple enough so that progress is easily measurable. 

Now, where did we comri from, and where do we go? The Providence Blueprint for Education 
began as the brainchild of the Public Education Fund (PEP) with support from the Greater Providence 
Chamber of Conunerce. The concept of a thorough, hidependent study of die Providence public schools 
was embraced by the Providence Teachers Union and by the School Department, two key players in any 
such endeavor. The list of our sponsors (and we urge you to study the names of those who were willing 
to lake a risk) demonstrates the clear interest and concern of the business and academic community. 

From the outset, the Mayor of Providence, Vincent A. Oancl, Jr., pledged his cooperation and 
guanuilee of Independence, We were assured of, and dien received, a full measure of genuine coop- 
eration from the Superintendent, Arthur Zanella, and the two Teachers Union presidents, Marcia 
Reback and her successor, Phyllis Tennian. 

Our fin<t task was to enlist the help of a 53-member commission to guide the work of the staff. 
Tlie members of that key group were drawn from die heart of Providence — its neigl^borhoods, 
homes of students, and leadership circles. The citizens of Providence have every reason to be proud 
(if this splendid collection of their best. They have given unstintlngly of dieir time, patience, and wisdom. 

This Commission and die people of Providence have been served widi high distinction by die 
litaff of PROBE and by the multitude of volunteers who are listed elsewhere in dils report. Personally 
and for the Commission, I point widi deep gratitude to our director, Dan Challener, our master of 
research, Ann AbelUe, and to Margaretta Edwards and Yvonne Uribe. All of them brought uncom- 
mon strength as well as common sense to this enterprise, 

Many reports regarding urban school systems have emerged from closed-door conference 
rooms dominated by blue ribbon panels of professional educators talking about solutions, not 
causes. In the PROBE study we chose, instead, to gadier as much daU as possible. As part of this 
process, we listened to the users; the students, parents, teachers, and administrators. Their 
responses to our queries were often overwhelming In number and fervor. Tills report is, in part, a 
refleclion of their perceptions that are both honest and unavoidable. Whetlier one agrees wldi what 
lliey say, their perceptions are real and forcibly expressed. 

The t^ROltl'. CntiimlHsion set for itself six goals: 

♦ lo provide Providence with an accurate and realistic description of Its schools; 
4 lo nuuliu t an lnde|M'ndeii[ assessment of the quality of diose schools; 

♦ til make pratllral, feanlble rea)inmenddllons for specific Improvements and for ways to 
NtrengthiMi comimiiilty Involvement and support; 
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❖ to encourage communication among all groups and individuals who sc<;k to su^ngliien lliu sc1uk>Ls; 

❖ to disseminate PROBE'S report to all who might be interested; and 

❖ to develop a plan for monitoring progress toward achieving what is proposed. 

At the same lime thai we went about conducting our work, we noted with approbation and 
enthusiasm the parallel efforts at the stale level embodied in the reports of the 21st Century 
Conunission and the national as well as the R.I. Skills Commissions. Many of our recommendations 
fit in neat harmony with what these worthy groups have concluded. 

Our focus ^throughout this report Is on the interaction of the individual student with the teacher 
in the classroom setting. We believe that all else In the school system exists in order to support that 
central relationship. Our recommendations flow to and from the center. If we propose, for example, 
a stronger School Board, we do so in order to strengthen the exchange between teacher and stu- 
dent. If we point to the pressing need for better communication between teacher and principal, it 
comes from our concern about the way that teacher inspires that student. 

The pack^e of recommendations proposed by PROBE, then, is just that— a package centered 
on the leacher/smdent encounter It Is not a lollectinn of stand-alone propositions. It calls for the 
contribution to the total effort of every major player. Being a student in the Providence schools 
should be an exciting, sometimes exliaustlng, adventure. Right now, for thousands of Providence 
children, that's not the case. But it could happen here IE.. 

❖ The Superintendent is willing to take risks aiid Is secure enough to hi* gloriously right imd, 
on occasion, gloriously wrong. 
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❖ The School Board faces its job and does it. The ball is in its court. 

❖ The teachers recognize that they can be both professionals and union members with obliga- 
tions first to the students. 

❖ The Teachers Union acknowledges that now Is the lime to stand behind the deep professional aspi- 
rations of its members and to make the job of teaching in Providence genuinely satisfying for everyone. 

❖ The students mean what they say when they ask for more and better learning opportunities. 

❖ Parents support students and llieir schools by active concern and Involvement. 

❖ The principals and other administrators slop choosing to hide behind trivia and make 
greater efforts to listen and to lead. 

❖ The Mayor is strong In his support of reform In all areas, including City Hull. 

❖ The City Council pauses to see whul the schools' priorities really (MIkIh In \n\ ilien acts con- 
sistently on this basis. 

!4 ^ 
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❖ The Governor and Genend Assembly recognize thai Rhode Island must do a far belter job of 
h)okinR out for Providence with its unique populations and problems. 

❖ The business community puts a high priority on help in many forms to the schools— and 
then reidly becomes committed and involved, 

❖ The universities and social agencies offer to the schools the services of their ample supply of 
experts to help define problems and then find solutions. 

❖ PEF and other nonprofit and public agencies working with PEF keep a sharp eye on the ade- 
quacy of the movement toward change. We want good public schools but it should not take forever 
to realize that eminently worthy goal. 

When all of these IFs are translated into solid, consistent school support, they add up to a giant 
WOW! Yes, it cim happen here. 

This report is, in more than one sense, a product of its time. It has been compiled in the midst 
of a severe economic turndown. New funds for education are not readily available from any of the 
usual sources. We do not, therefore, dream expensive dreams. We do believe that essential, major 
changes can be made without reliance on new funding. In order to implement the few rec^menda- 
tions that may require additional monies, a combined approach may be advisable — reallocation of 
existing funds plus private gifts and grants from local and national sources, such as businesses, foun- 
dations, and the federid government. 

By om- count, only 15% of the Commission's recommendations may necessitate extra funds. 
One cannot and should not use cost to oppose the PROBE program. Many new initiatives are possi- 
ble almost Immediately At the end of the report, we have included a time line to show when an ini- 
tiative should be expected and who should take the leadership. Bold leadership is the principal tool 
with which to build this house. 

The recommendations in this report are aimed not only at raising expectations but Uberating 
the huge supply of energy contained in the desire for change that PROBE heard from so many 
sources. We must transform the schools so that everyone Is faced with serious challenges and high 
expectations. Most important, we must reform the Providence schools so that students are engaged 
intellectually, beginning with basic skills education. 

Our goal is not to give students more busywork or to ask them to spend tnore time listening to lec- 
tures. We must ca-ate the best possible Itnmiing experience that is rigorous but exciting and diat fra*s diem 
to be human beings of great dignity and value. To ask for anything less would be to cheat our children. 

At Its base, then. PROBH Is saying to everyone associated with the schools, "Take a chance and 
work U)gether. Give up your defensive position. Sail away from your island. It Is time to pursue pride 
In yoiu' schools, not power over them." 

Yes, it can happen here. 

Edward D. PAldy, Cludr 
Providence Blueprint for Education 
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How We Proceeded 

Chapter TWO 



One of the overall goals of die PROBE Commission is 1o provide the Providence community 
with an accurate and realistic description of the city's public schools and the responsibilities and 
concerns of the people who work in the schools." Given such a goal, PROBE has chosen to lake a 
broad-based approach, looking at aspects as different as the budget, student outcomes, and experi- 
ences of teachers. The schematic on pages 6 and 7 illustrates not only the wide-ranging areas of 
data collection and the variety of methods used, but also the importance of the PROBE Commission 
and its various committees in carrying out our research. 



Role of the PROBE Commission and the Area Committees 

Under the chairmanship of Edward D. Eddy, President Emeritus of die University of Rhode 
Isliuid, a diverse group of 33 parents and community leaders was assembled to carry out the study. 
This group, collectively known as die PROBE Commission, brought expertise in a variety of different 
fields: bilingual education, fiscal management, teaching, youth programs, city planning, educational 
administration and research, and government operations. One-half of die PROBE Commission mem- 
bers are from Providence's minority communities* A similar percentage are parents of children in 
Providence public schools. No member of the PROBE Commission is an employee of die Providence 
public schools. 

Members of the Commission chose to be involved widi one of sbc different Area Committees: 
Budget and Facilities, Students, Teachers and Curriculi^m, Parents, Governance, and Community. 
Additional members of the Providence community with particular interests and expertise were invit- 
ed to work on these commiuees! Because of the difference in die nature of die areas to be explored, 
the tasks identified by each committee and die data collection approaches varied. 

The first task of each Area Committee was to identify widi staff what they believed to be the key 
research questions to be addressed widiin the realm of diat committee. The next steps taken by 
these groups were variable and ranged from conducting Interviews to analyzing budget documents. 

Once the data had been collected, all Area Committee members then formulated, fnim their 
points of view, the key areas to be addressed by PROBERS recommendations. The Cnissover Team 
(made up of a few members from each Area Committee) met to identify common areas of concern 
across the committees and to participate in open-ended discussion of potential recommendullons. 
Finally Commission members reviewed and discussed draft recommendations. 

The Individual contributions made by Commission and Area Committee members to PROHE's 
research efforts were invaluable. Not enough can be said about the value added by Commission 
members ihrougli their time, ideas, insights, and enthusiasm. PROBE has operated with a small staff 
and limited funds. This assessment of Providence public schools could not have occurred wllhoui 
all the community volunteers who made PROBF/s unique approach happen, These people, in idl 
their individual ways, have communicated to the people of Providence die message that the schools 
are Important, that individual citizens can make a difference, and diat change is possible. 
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L PROBE analyzed data from documents supplied by the Providence School Depart- 
ment and from data requests made to school personnel. A partial list includes: 

budget information, 
teacher attendance, 

❖ teacher grievances, 

❖ MAI and scores, 

❖Advanced Placement (AP) enrollment, 

❖ dropout rate, 

❖ college matriculation and retention, 

❖ special education enrollment, 

❖ teacher salaries and benefits, 

❖ curriculum offerings, 
❖student demographics, 

❖ student suspensions, 

❖ gifted program enroUmeni, 

❖ student attendance, and 

❖ social services availability. 

2. PROBE also collected data about school systems in comparison cities. 

Budgets, PROBE chose to compare budget information gathered about Providence schools with 
data from the budgets of 1 1 other urban districts comparable in the size and racial/ethnic diversity 
of the student population. Hight of the 1 1 districts are from the Northeast (Bridgeport, Hartford, 
New Haven, Pawtuckct, Rochester, Springfield, Syracuse, Worcester), and five of the 1 1 are recog- 
nized by many to be exemplary urban districts (Dayton, New Haven, Pittsburgh, Rochester, San 
Antonio). Districts were first compared in such areas as community demographics, student achieve- 
ment scores, racial and gender characteristics, and personnel data and teacher characteristics. 
Further comparisons were made using revenue and expense data from these districts. 

Teacher Contracts, Teacher contracts were obtained from seven of the 1 1 comparable school 
districts, four of which are from exemplary districts, (^ntracts were not available from four of the 
1 1 districts. Comparisons were made on the amount of time the students and teachers are required 
to spend in school, class sizes, and health insurance and other benefits. 

Other Comparative Data. Through telephone and written requests, PROBE was able to obtain 
comparative data from the 1 1 districts; for example, the average number of teacher sick days, the 
ratio of students to central administrators, the ratio of students to building administrators, and the 
ratio of students to guidance counselors. 

J. Structured observations were used for performing time studies of the 
Superintendent and four school principals whip agreed to participate. PROBE 
conducted one-day studies of the five administrators. 
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4. From the beginning, PROBE feii that in order to present a valid picture of the 
Providence schools and in order to develop recommendations for change that 
would receive broad-based support from within and outside of the school system, 
we needed to listen carefully to the pmfplfi involved with the schools— students, 
teachers, administrators, parents. School Board members, business people, and 
many others. This part of the data collection was designed to provide not only an 
accurate picture of the schools, but also significant ownership of the findings and 
recommendations within the schools and the community. 

Focus Groups. PROBE staff conducted 24 focus groups of teachers, students, parents, princi- 
pals and assistant principals, central administrators, students in special programs, and business peo- 
ple involved in the schools. Participants were randomly selected in order to avoid systematic bias. 

Interviews Structured inteiviews were conducted of School Board members, the Superintendent, 
many central administrators and directors, the Providence Teachers Union Presidem. and the 
Mayor. Many more interviews of a more informal nature were conducted by all involved. 

Questionnaires. Based on the concerns voiced in focus groups iind interviews, written ques- 
Uonnaires were developed ai.d administered to teachers, principals, high school students, and par- 
ents of Providence students. Surveys were distributed to all teachers and principals and to a strati- 
fied random sample of high school students (by grade and school). QuesUonnaires were distributed 
to parents of Providence students using several methods. The following is a brief description of sam- 
pling and data collection techniques used for each group. 

Teacfxrs. Questionnaires were distributed to all teachers in the Providence pubUc schools. 
.•\pproximately one-half of the teachers received the survey during release Ume. Suneys with 
postage-paid envelopes were put in the individual mail boxes of all other teachers. Within three 
months. 806 teachers (64% of the 1.250 classroom teachers employed by Providence in 
iWl-i)2) had returned their suneys. The sample of teachers was representative of the total 
teaching force in terms of years of experience, level of teaching (elementary, middle, or high 
school), gender, and race/ethnicity. 

Principals. Questionnaires were sent to all 32 principals. Seventy-one percent were 
completed and returned. Approximately 61 % of elementary school principals, 83% of 
middle school principals, 60% of high school principals, and 50% of vocaUonal education 
principals responded. 

High School Students. Surveys were completed by 368 students from all five high schools 
in Providence. rStratifled random samples were by each grade level within each high school. The 
percentage return from students of different racial/ethnic backgrounds was almost identical to 
the breakdowns of the overall high school population. Of the PROBE student sample, 24% were 
black, 25% Hispanic. 10% Asian. 32% white. 9% other Forty-two percem of the surveys were 
completed by males. 58% by females. 

I'arents. Over a four-month period, several thousand written questionnaires were distrib- 
uted to parents in Providence using such various methods as sending surveys home with 
children; distributing surveys at parent meetings and school events; distributing surveys 
through community centers, churches, and community organizations; and at summer work 
and free-lunch programs, 

,i CO 



How We Proceeded 





In total, 626 completed surveys were returned from a broad cross section of parents from 
different schools and different racial/ethnic backgrounds. The racial/ethnic background of the 
survey respondents is similar to the breakdown of the school population with the exception of 
whites, who are slightly overrepresented in our group, and Hispanics, who are slightly under- 
represented. Additionally, 79% of the parents responding were women. 

Parent/Teacher Organizations (PTOs), Written questionnaires were distributed to the 
school mailboxes of each PTO president. Responses were received from 12 of the 32 organiza- 
tions. These represented 25% of elementary schools, 67% of middle schools, 40% of high 
schools, and 50% of vocational schools. 

School Visits, Informal visits were arranged and conducted in 12 schools in Providence. During 
each of these visits, PROBE staff, Commission members, and Area Committee members held exten- 
sive conversations with the principal, toured the building, visited some classrooms and spent time in 
the teachers' lounge listening to teachers' concerns. These were not formal observations or inter- 
views, but gready enriched the understanding of school Issues on the part of all visitors. 
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Chapter Ibree 



What We Found 

-Chapter Three 



Over the course of 18 months. PROBE examined the Providence pubUc schools with wide-open 
eves and ears. PROBE coUected data on a broad spectrum of topics, from graduaUon rates to stu- 
dent suspension rates, from NWT scores to absemee rates, from budget expenditures to teacher 
grievances. At the sair^e time we were coUecting these data, we were also listening to the people 
most inlimatelv involved in the schools: the students, teachers, principals, parents, aditiinistrators, 
and School Board members. Over the 18 months of our research, we inteniewed and surveyed 
more than 2.000 people. We conducted more than two dozen focus groups of randomly selected 
teachers, parents, principals, and administrators, as weU as students from eveiy high school and 
four middle schools in Providence. We interviewed eight of nine School Board members, the Mayor, 
and the Teachers Union President. To our knowledge, no other study of a school system has ever 
done as much listening as PROBE did. 

What did we learn? It is no easy task to summarize. Our survey daui alone are weU in excess of 
20,000 pages. Yet after more than a year of research, debate, and thought, we believe thai many of 
our findings can be discussed— and most of our recommendations can bi? understood—if we look 
at 10 key issues: 

1. communication and interpersonal relationships, 

2. Qiversit>; 

3. passive and active learning, 

4. differences between elementary schools and secondary' schools, 

5. differences in smdenis' perceptions of high schools, 

6. equality of opportunity for students, 

7. professional development, 

8. evaluation and accountability', 

9. revenues and expenditures, and 

10. data and self-knowledge. 

Each of the recommendations in this report addresses at least one of these issues. We believe 
wholeheartedly that if clear progress is made in aU of these areas. Providence wiU earn a place 
among the best urban districts in the United States. 



"We should ail take 
teacHng and learning 
moreseriottsfy," 
—A Hope High School 
student 



**Tbescbodk must have 
higher exj^tationsfor 
their sttuknts, academ- 
icalfy and socially. It is 
too easy to assume they 
'cafCrdoanyhetter.'*' 
—An elementarv' school 
leachcr 



"I don't think my 
children work to their 
potential This is not 
the teacher's fault I 
think the educational 
system needs an 
otvrhttul," 

— parent of a 
high school studeni 



Key Issue 1. Communication and Interpcfsonal Rclationghips 

*'We never get a chance to talk," and "they never Usten to us," are the two comments we heard 
most often as we listened to Providence's teachers, students, parents, principals, and administrators. 
The "we's'' and the •'thev's" changed depending on who was speaking, but the message was always 
tlje same: poor communication poisons relationships and cripples Providence schools. No matter 
whom we talked with, a clear majority felt that their knowledge and talents are being wasted 
because no one takes the time to listen. 



"Central administra- 
tion talks: we listen. It 
should be the other 
way around. " 
— An elementary school 
teacher 
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"Oiw of the major 
frustrations of teachers 
who care is that L"e are 
never allowed to voice 
nur opinions it! a 
forum t/Mt matters. Our 
opinions and advice are 
never sought by admin- 
istration. We are rarely, 
if ever, included in 
decision- making. And 
iveare represetUed by a 
union whose philosophy 
we don 't ojfett share. " 
— A high scliool icacluT 



"Tlje teachers contract 
is tlx: thief obstacle I to 
communication!, liven 
when a meeting can he 
scheduled during tl)e 
day. tfje entire faculty is 
not pre.seut because 
teaclms xtill take their 
unassigned peritxi. " 
— A middii' school 
principul 



"Tf)e princilxih Ixwe 
Iwen considerate in 
Imring my concerns 
and I do believe try sin^ 
cerely to solve tlye prob- 
lems tlxy are faced 
with. Some need to bi» 
stronger leader.^. " 

— A pareni of a niiddli* 
school stndLMit 



Teachers report that lliey seldom have the chance to talk with their colleagues. Their days are 
full, lunch is limited to 20 minutes of fast eating, Uiid faculty' meetings are rare and short. On sur- 
veys, teachers wrote that they seldom share their successes or their problems with anyone. Many 
express a profound sense of professional isolation and alienation. Another major frustration is their 
belief that administrators, particularly central administrators, do not listen to their concerns or ask 
for their input. Teachers say, "They talk; we listen." 

Students offer a mixed view of their relationships with teachers. In focus groups and surveys, 
some students recall with admiration and excitement teachers who talk with them individually a:id 
show respect for them ;md interest in their lives. One of the most positive pieces of data we uncov- 
ered is that 83% of all high school students feel that there is at least one person at their school to 
whom they can go for help. 

Yet many students ex|)ress deep frustration that many of their teachers do not respect them or 
take a |)ers()nal interest in their lives. Forty-six percent of the students say that none or only a few of 
their teachers care aboin them as people. l\vent\-three percent say that none or only a few listen to 
what they have to say. When asked what they would most like to improve in their school, students 
noted that they woidd like to make the teachers care more about them as people and spend more 
time tiilking with them one-on-one. Students also want to have more input in their education; they 
have many suggestions about how to improv their schools and make their education more chal- 
lenging iuid effective but note that they are uom given opportunities to offer their ideas. 

Principals are dissatisfied with their opportunities to communicate with their teachers and with 
central administrators. Seventy-six percent of the principals are dissatisfied with their ability to meet 
with their staffs. Indeed, by their own estimate, principals report that during the course of a year, 
they meet with their teachers, on average, four times a year for a total of 150 minutes. Thus, princi- 
pals and teachers almost nc*ver set goals for their building or talk about teaching. Most principals 
blame the frenetic pace of the average school day and the restrictions that the Teachers Union con- 
tract places on after-school meetings. Principals are equally unhappy about their lack of opportuni- 
ties to meet with each other or with the central administration. They report that the monthly meet- 
ings for principals are dominated by central administrators who discuss administrivia and not the 
real concerns of the principals. 

Parents offer what was to PROBE a surprisingly positive view of the communication and rela- 
tionships that they have with the schools. Seventy percent say that they get enough information about 
their children's progress from the teacher Seventy-one percent agree with the statements, "Teachers 
listen to me," and ^'Teachers respect me." Nevertheless, most parents want even more contact with 
teachers and even more information, particularly about homework policy, absences, discipline poli- 
cy, and ways that parents can be involved in the schools. 

Consistent with national research, we found much lower percentages of satisfied parents in 
middle schools and high schools. Whereas 83% of parents of elementan' school children feel that 
they get enough information about their children's progress, only 55% of parents of high school stu- 
dents agree. We found significant differences among ethnic groups. Hispanic and Asian parents are 
much less likely to believe that they have adequate communication with the schools and teachers. 

The problem of inadeijuate communication is most pronounced with central administrators 
and the School Board. The second tier of administrators, hicluding the program developers. 
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complain Jibout how difficult ii is to talk with their supervisors (usu^Uly assistant superintendents). 
The second tier bristles when they recount how they are asked at staff meetings to summarize, in 
three minutes or less, their work for the month. Similarly, School Board members acknowledge that 
their relationship and communication with the central administration is poor A profound lack of 
trust hinders any decision making. All parties agree that if the school system is going to achieve 
excellence, these relationships must change. 



"My high achooi is hue 
a secotid borne. The 
l)eopie and teachers 
l)ere nut ke you feel 
welcome. Tf)ey will help 
you out and do any ■ 
thing for you. " 

—An ALP student 



Key Issue 2. Diversity 

the sTudenl population of Providence schools has experienced major change during the last 
decade. The U)tal popidation has grown by nearly 20% (see Figure y\). 



nmi Sll DENT POPtUTION 



21,568 




1982 1991 
TOTAL STUDENT POPULATION 



The racial/ethnic mix of the student population has ;ilso changed dramatically. While the popu- 
hition of black students has remained relatively stable. 'Jie white population hits decreitsed by almost 

rhe population of Asian students has increased by 4S%. and the Hispanic population has 
increased by I3>% (see Figure 3 2). 



FIGURE 5.2 

PERCEVrACE OF TOT.U STUDENT POPI'UTION BY RACE/FrHMCm 
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'liL'er)'aiie likes each 
f)ifM*rf Tlxy don 't care 
what race you areflff! " 
— .\ Uopc High School 
student 



"IWh(H I like k*st about 
my child 's school is 
thaij tl)ere is a great 
deal of cuitnral diver- 
sity — a itiicrfK'osm of 
ff)e real world our clnl- 
dreti will face-— iiplxir- 
f unities to learn about 
otlm cultufvs. " 
—A parent of a 
school stiitit'm 
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What WcloHud 



'iWhcaff like best 
about the school that 
my child attends is the 
ethnic and cultural 
fptix. I feel it is a benefit 
to our community to 
have such a mix," 
— \ parent of a studeni 
of unknown lev el 



Ethnic dimsity is 
what makes teaching in 
Providence a rewarding 
fife's tmrk. " 

— A middle school 
teacher 



"Otir racial and ethnic 
diversity is t/je back- 
bone of our program. " 
— A high school 
teacher 



'(/ like best/ the diivr- 
sity of tl)e students. I 
think we icarn from 
each otfx*^ rati>er tlxtn 
In tf)e viiissroom to an 
vxtetit. TIm} knowledge 
we get from each other 
Ijelps make the learning 
easier and you get more 
out of it." 

—A Central High School 
student 



The School Depiirimenl esiiinalcs thai in Ihe homes of Providence students more than 80 differ- 
ent lansuages and dialects are spoken. Indeed, compared to the oilier midsized American cities 
PROBE examined. Providence is the only district in which at least 10% of the students are from one 
of four different mcial/eihnic groups: Asian, black, Hispanic, and white. Most cities have only two 
major racial/ethnic populations. 

Given the dramatic changes in the racial/ethnic composition of the student body as well as 
growing racial conflict in the L'nited States during the last 10 years, a high level of tension might 
have been expected among the different racial/ethnic populations in Providence schools. PROBE did 
not find such tension. In fact, the wide diversity proved to be a point of pride and enthusiasm in the 
minds of students, parents, and teachers. Again and again, they cite this diversity as a strength and, 
often, the single best attribute of the schools. 

Seventy percent of high school students believe that they get along well with each other and 
benefit from the system's diversity. Sixty-one percent say that students of different racial/ethnic 
origins get along well in their school. Indeed, many students say that what they like most about 
school is the quality of this relationship. Students commonly point out thai they have friends 
from different racial/ethnic groups. At Central High School, a Cambodian girl excitedly reports 
that her Dominican friend is teaching her Spanish.l\t"Hope High School, a white girl matler-of- 
faclly states that most of her friends are black. Students at almost all of the schools surveyed 
feel they learn more and are better prepared for the future because of the diversity' among their 
classmates. 

Providence parents look favorably on the diversity of the students. Parents say that diyersitv' is 
what they like best about their children's schools. Many claim that they keep their children in 
Providence schools because of that diversity and their belief that the muhicultural student popula- 
tion gives their children a better education and better preparation for the future. 

Teachers, too, value the diversity of the student population. Seventy-eight percent agree that it is 
;m asset. Many tc-achers add comments about the benefits of diversity, and several say that they 
choose to teach in Providence because of it. More than one-half (52%) add that they need help in 
capitalizing on this opportunity. Many plead for instruction in the cultures imd the learning st\'les of 
the students they teach. 

While the students' racial/ethnic diversity provides rich opportunities for learning, their 
economic diversity, specifically the large population of children from impoverished families, 
poses many challenges to the schools. More than one-half of all students in Providence schools 
are eligible for a free or reduced-price lunch because tlieir family income is at or below the 
poverty level. The greatest concern of many teachers is the almost overwhelming social needs of 
many of their students. We heard repeatedly about their grave problems and profound needs. 
Seventy percent of the teachers believe that "most of their students " have very difficult family 
lives. Fifl\'-two percent believe that most of their students have low self-esteem. Only 18% believe 
that the social services needs of their students are being met. Many teachers are frustrated 
because so much of their teaching lime is spent addressing and reacting to the social problems 
of their students. Most teachers accept this as a reality of their job. 
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Key Issue 3> Passive and Active Learning 



The 2 Isl ceniurv- will require adults who can solve problems, manjige enormous amounts of 
informalion, articulate ideas, and work independently xs well as in teams. Education must reflect 
this impending realit\'. Thus, PROBE was disturbed to leum what Providence high school students 
leport happens often in most of their classes: 

❖ (>3% say the teachers talk all the time. 

♦> S0% say teachers rely heavily on memorization, 

❖ 48% say they read sections of a textbook and then answer questions in the back of the book, 
and 

❖ 3S% say they answer questions on ditto slieets. 

We heard many complaints about boring, passive classes and the lack of opporiumiies for 
students to express their points of view. Students also complain that they have few opportunities 
10 learn from the adults in their community or visit businesses or historical or cultural land- 
marks. Students report that guest speakers rarely come into their classes, and students seldom 
go on field trips. Many students fuel contained— but not challenged— by their schools. 

We are encouraged by the p.umber who say that they want to be engaged in their learning and 
want more challetige. SiMy-foin* percent of high school students believe ihe\' can handle more chal- 
lenging work. Urge percentages of students say they want to gel involved in active learning— work 
on projects wiili other students, explore ide;Ls that interest them, interview adults with expertise in a 
field, conduct research that allows them to (level<)p and express their own viewpoints, and report to 
fellow students what tliey hav e learned. Most students do not want to avoid work, rather they want to 
do focused, intense, and c()llab{)rative work. 

Like most of their siudenis, nu)st teachers want to increase the o|)portunities for active 
learning. Sixty percent would like to increase the frequency that students work in small 
groups or engage in cooperative learning. Fifty-six percent would like to have their students 
visit the commimily more often, including going on more field trips. (Many note that there is 
not adequate funding to allow for this.) Just under one-half want to talk more frequently 
with their students about real life applications of what they are studying. Professional deveh)p- 
inent is desperately needed to help teachers achieve these goals. The convergence of what 
teachers and students want can sei-ve as a powerful catalyst for the transformation of the 
quality of schools. 



Key Issue 4. Differences between jlementary Schools and Secondary Schools 

We were impressed by the (|ualit\'Tithin the citv's elementan,' schools and much less impressed 
by the city's middle schools and high schools. 

PROUM's research disclosed good news from the city's elementar\' schools. /Vlthough we are 
exceedingly warv' of using standardized test scores to measure quality we must note that over the 
last decade the average percentile score of Providence elementary school students on the overall 
basic batten- score for the MAT test has steadily risen (see Table 31). 



7 wish ibere would be 
less lecturing. The 
teachers don^t really 
believe in bttingm 
think for ourseh^s 
They focus on having us 
memorize their ideas. 
We need more indepen- 
dent projects.'* 

— ^CUssicai \\\^\ 
School student 



TdliketouHirkon 
other things besides t^k* 
book and dittos, rdlllu' 
tohaveftmlearfUng 
sometimes. " 

—Km, PleasuiK IliKh 
School student 



"Cooperative teams are 
fostering a love of 
learning uHtb seventh 
graders. Not only do 
they work uvU together 
but the teams are moti- 
vated, helpful and etvfi 
disciplitie one another 
with peer pressure. " 
— A middle school 
teacher 



"Instead of the teacher 
always teaching, I 
uvtild like to get up and 
explain how I see 
things, because some- 
times your peers uill 
understaftdym better, " 

— A Hope High School 
student 
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" rbe (jmiiitY ofeduca- 
lion iniprotvs ei^' 
year, Ivucb^s Lool)er- 
ut9 md sik^re Uieas 
IheyimtthiHraliinU} 
Ibeirphs' 

—An I'lt'inenwry school 
principiil 



met in l^tovidmv aw 
tnlmm'ly tMiaiUni to 

fittnl Ifk'fH'sf jor tlh'ir 
stiuti'ut^ ttfulj^^o out of 
tiH*tr U iiv fo/mnifiv it 
OS tH'\f ffH') am " 
— Vii I'li'innuuiT stluiiH 
teacher 



\o siinmi could tmve 
ti tkmtcr uvrkiu^ 
/(U'utd 

— \n I'iriiiiMilarv school 
teacher 



TABU 5.1 

COMP/UUSON or AVeiUOE mat PCRCErOILBS BY GRADE 




This Improvement is especially noieworthy conslderinn that ihe schools have enrolled a signifl- 
canily larger number of non-EnRllsh-speaking Souiheusl Asirni and Hispanic students while steadily 
losing wliile students who generally score higher on simulardized tests. 

Sevend other indicators attest to quality in the elenieniary schools. Over the last five years, 
attendance in the elementary schools has improved— In some cases quite signiflcandy — in 20 of 2 1 
elementary schools. (The one exception, Asu Messer lilenientary School, has the higliesl attendance 
percentage of all schools and the decline is less thiUi a point. ) Seventeen of the 2 1 elementary 
schools have student attendance better than ^)2%. Hlementary school teachers miss far fewer days 
than middle school and high school teachers. 

Perhaps most impressive of idl are the perceptions and beliefs of the principals, teachers, and 
parents involved in the elcmenlary schools. All ( I0()%) of elementary school principals believe that stu- 
dents in dieir schools receive aji excellent or go(Kl education, are satisfied wiih die quality t)f teaching in 
iheir sch(K)ls. lUid are satisfied with die \^111ingness of their teachers to try new mediods and approjicht^s. 

Eighty |)ercent of elementary school teachers believe that their studems receive an excellent or 
good education, rjemeniai-y school teachers commonly praise the system's new literacy curriculum, 
ihe cooperative integrated reading and c()mp(»sitloii (CIRC) program, and die at-risk teams that 
provide counseling and social seivices at seven elementary schools. Klementary school teachers, 
however, also raise concerns about their schools. Most teachers are dissatisfied with opportunities 
for communicating with colleagues and their ptincipals. Many feel that they receive liule feedback 
about their teaching skills iuid diut they receive inadequate professionsd development. They struggle 
with the racial/ethnic diversity of the student population and the large differences in student ability, 

Large majorities of parents of elementary school students are satisfied with the teachers' abili- 
ties to draw out their children's personal strengths and to help children feel good about themselves, 
iLs well as the quality of education, die challenge offered to students, the amount of communication 
they have with the school, and numerous other indicators. In all of the indicators cited above, and 
with many others, the parents of elementary school students are significandy more satisfied than the 
parents of middle school and high school students. 

PROBE found many posidve signs to report about the s-ystem's elementary schools, but we also found 
many causes for concern in die s-ystem's middle schools and high scliools. Indeed, just about every item 
we fi)und to be posidve in elementary schools, we found to be much less positive at the upper levels. 

Over the last half of Ihe l^HOs, die average percentile score of middle school and hi^h school 
students on the overall basic battery score for the MAT has either fallen or shown little improve- 
ment More importiint, the mean percentile of eighth graders (39) Is fwhw the mean percentile of 
fifth graders (4S). in essence, then, the average percentile increitses as students progress diroiigli 
elementary schools, then dw/)s as students go through tlie ndddle schools. 
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That llie lOlh Krutle scon* ( n I is no lii^hrr lhan llic* liltli Kiade score (4S) is purticulurly ilis- 
concoriinK beciiuse hy ilie lOlli Rnidc many low achiovers liave dropped out of school. 

MltMulancc figures are ecjually problematic. Whereas the avevuRC elemeniar\ school boasts 
sludeni aiieiulance above 92%. the average middle school is below 88%. and the average hish 
school is beh)\v 8-4% (and below H()% for the three comprehensive" hish schools: Central. 
Hope, and Ml. iMeasani). Teacher attendance at middle schools and hinh schools is also lower 
dian thai ai eleineniar\ schools. 

SAT scores have dropped a lolal of S-4 points over (he hist five years, from 8^2 to "88. 
Nevertheless. I'rovltlence s SAT score is silll slij^htly ahove that of other comparable urban districts 
( see liKiire ,\^), Additionally, more Providence students, on averaRe, took the SAT lhaii did students 
in these cities. 



COMPARISCW OF (X)MBINKU m\ SSI I»I-R(;KN1U.ES FOR COMPARABLE IRBAIN DISTRKH^J 




ByrKUw Pi^rtucW 8prinflfl«ld ProvWwc* RocN»t«S»nAntoi»lo N«wHivtn Hartford Bridgeport 



i'UOHl'; found positive and ncRalive data about the system s dropout rate. I sing reliable data, we 
can salelv conclude that the cit\'s dropout rate hxs fallen steadily over the lust half of the IWOs from 
the h)W *0s to the low 3()s. While this clearly is a positive achievement, the 1^)91-92 dropout rate of 
S\sru is sdll hlRluT than the rate of most urban districts, 

Perceptions of middle school and hi^h school principals, teachers, parents, and students 
are mixed at best. Whereas 100% of elementary school principals believe that their students 
receive a Rood or excellent education, only 71% of secondary school principals believe this. 
Whereas 1 00% of elementary school principals are satisfied with the quality of leachiUR in their 
schools, only of secondary school principals are satisfied. Whereas 100% of elementaiy 
school principals aie satisfied with the willinRness of their teachers to {v\ new methods, oidy 
.■^8% of secondan school principals are satisfied, 

As with the priiuipals. secondan- school teachers are far less positive about their schools. Tor 
example, whereas 81^' ^ of elemental school teachers believe that their students receive a Rood or 
excellent education, only SS'V. of middle school and ^7% of high school teachers believe diis. 
Parents widi students in middle schools and hiRh schools are far less satisfied than parents with 
students In elementan schools on a raitRO of Issues that include quality of education, iunount of 
educational challeoRe. relationship witlj teachers mid principals, and amount of commitnication. 



• / lilio tlx* edtnatm 
m i'bildis wceiiviii 
lotjly inshtfkil tf)v 
t^mndemv middle 
scImmIs ami hl^h 
scfMH>lii offemi tfjv 
same structure in 
rduvation amidisd- 
p/tfie. I fiarllktl wlxm 
my i'hiid Is finished 
with elementary sclml 
tuulilwjorced to smi 
wy child to a lirivate ar 
jmrochial sclxud 
hmwsv aftlx'/ad'nf 
educatitm. diSi'il)linc. 
and carintf of teachers, 
administrators, and 
fellow students. " 

— A par(MU of an 
clenwnuin'sclioul Mudem 



(hw iiutn^e I wmld 
make wonld he to b(we 
classes and teachers 
tlHit ciMdIeniie us to do 
nurlu'sf. " 

-WW. ricasiiiu llMJli 
StiuH)! Miidi'iil 



llatv tlk'/knllY 
res/Hfcf tlx? students 

— ACliisslrullHi'h 
Silitiol suidi'iil 
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'71)0 thing I like bext is 
that myguidafwe coun- 
selor is uvniedabofit 
each and ever}' stitdent 
who shows interest. He 
wants alt his studefHs to 

the best and is alivays 
encouraging studmits to 
go on to college. " 

—A Hope High School 
student 



vStiidunls uri' lili'd oftm lus the best indiculors of the heallii of scliools, atid the itifomiation 
PROHK obiuliied from middle school uiul high school students raise many significant concerns. 
While many of these students express great appreciation and respect for teachers who challenge 
them and treat them with respect, most students believe that they arc not adequately challenged or 
treated with enough dignity. A few figures substantiate this: 

❖ 64% of all students believe they could handle more challenging work, 

❖ 59% do less than five hours of homework a week and 

❖ 66% say that in most of their classes, the teachers do all the talking. 

Students repeatedly voice iheir desire for more challenge and more personal relationships with 
their teachers. 



'7 tvish tU*re uvre tnore 

discussions: indefjcn- 

detii research uvuld 

encouragv students to 

think for themsvltes 

and not he toki tl)e facts 

hut discom them.' 

— ACiiLsslcal High 
School student 



"/ htv tlje ivay tfx> 
teacfx'rs tvacb and also 
thefreediWfWeget. The 
hi»st thiuf^ f reidly like is 
d)atALPr;notji4sta 
i)igb school. We 're a 
family. We listen to wfjat 
CiKh other Ixis to s(4)\ " 
—An ALP sludtinl 



7 uish ttm' would 

change most of the 

teachers tiMt jnst gin' 

work and don t explain 

l)ow to do it. " 

^\ Ml. i'leasant High 
School student 



Key Issue S. Differences in Students' Perceptions of Higli Schools 



IMWllinb^^^^ many statistically significant differences in students' perceptions of high schools. 
Because so many differences were pronoimced, we believe these data reveal important information 
about the cliniaie, teaching, and leadership of these five schools. 

PROIMi asked sUideiiLs several (piestions about the environment of their school. Students at the 
Alternate Learning Project (AlP) and at Hope High School are most likely to feel that their school is 
clean iuid safe, that they understand their school's rules, and that their teachers are in control of their 
classes. In ail of these categories, Classical High School and (lentriil High School suidems gave their 
schools h)wer grades than ALP ;uid Hope students rated their schools, but above the ratings of the stu- 
denLs at Ml. Pleasiuu Higli School. Ml. Pleasant siudenis are least likely U) feel siife in their school, U) say 
that they undersumd their school's titles, and to believe thai their teachers are in control of their classes. 

Students at /UP luid Hope are most likely to Iwlleve tiiat their principal responds to student concerns, 
tliiU tlieir guidance counselor show^i interest in tliem, ajid iIku llieir teachers like tliem as well as take an inter- 
im in them jwrsonally, ex|)ect tliem to do gtKxl work, ;uid encourage tliem to go to colit^ge. In all these cate- 
gories, dassical and (k^nlral students rated tlieir schools below AlP and ll()|)e studenis, but above the ratings 
that Mt. PleasaJU students gave their school. Mt. Pleasant ratings were lowest in idl of these categories. 

PROHi: asked studeius several questions abom what they did in their classes. In general. Classical 
students gave their school the lowest ratings to most of our questions. According to the survey, 
ChLssical students are least likely to work with other students on a project, to study what interests 
litem, to have teachers who keep their Interest in class, to hear outside speakers, iuid to go on field 
trips. Hope students, on the odier hand, are much more positive about their classes and are most 
likely to believe that they are able to study U)pics of concern, that their teachers keep their interest in 
class, that they work on projects widi other students, ami that their teachers make them feel all right 
to ask questions when they do not understand. AlP smdents generally gave their classes ratings sec- 
ond only to Hope. Mt. Pleasant studenis indicate that they are most likely to do diuo sheeis In class 
and to feel that their teachers do not encourage them to ask (|uestlons when diey don't uiulerstand. 

PROBH also asked students to answer some (|uestions about their feelings toward their school, 
AIP and Hope students are most likely lo say dial they like school. Classical and Mt. Plexsant stu- 
dents are the least likely, tllassical and AIP students are most likely to believe that their school has a 
good reputation in Prtwidence. Mt. Pleasant and Central students are least likely to believe this. 
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Key IsMie 6J5qiiuilly ol Oppiirt unlty tor Students 

^PROBH'sTL'seiirch rcvwils cause for concern about educational ei|uity, particularly the equity of 
opportunity for Asian, black, and Hispanic students, and students enrolled in speciid education 
classes, as well as classes for students with limited Knglish-speaking aliility, 

Our data show that white children comprise one-third of the school population and two-thirds 
of the en-'ollnient in the city's most risorous academic prosrams. Asian, black, and Hispanic chil- 
dren are often underrepresented. At Classical High School, white students obviously outnumber 
black and Hispanic students (see Figure 3.4). 



FIGURE 

COMHAKISON 01 1991-9 » RACI AiytlUMC MIX OF TOTAL Sa'DENT P0PUL\TION AND CLASSICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
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In the system s program for gifted and talented suideiits, white children are idso in the niajoritN'. 
Asian, black, and Hispanic students together represent a clear minority (see Figure .iS). 



"Laimtng to me should 
beivork, buiaisoii 
should he Jun to kam, " 
—A Central High School 
student 



" I would like to see a 
closer velationMp 
between teachers and 
parents to give us guid- 
ance in bow u^e can 
help our children atid to 
let us itftow ia our own 
lanRiURe what {sgof)d 
or ikid, progress or no 
fmgress in our chil- 
dren.. Jhai iva}\ tlK\\' 
muld understand us 
better on how to worfi 
toiK*tierour 
chililren 's educations. " 
— A Hispanic parent of a 
High School student 



FtGl KF. .VS 

COMPARISON OF 1991-92 HXaAIAmiMC MIX OF TOTAL Sn UEM POPI LATION AND lilFIT.D 
AND lAI>:vnil> HKiKiHAAl SIlOEVI^i 
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In addition to the inetpiity apparent In these enrollment figures, slightly more than one- 
third of high school students (.^8%) believe that teachers make '^unfair )iulgnienls'^ biised on 
their appearance, Black and Hispanic students at Classical High School and Mt, Pleasant High 
School mention feeling that they are treated unfairly by their teachers because of their 
race/ethnlcltv. 
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Xkisskd is the fxist h{^b 
svbooi in ProvidenuK The 
tvork is chailetigitigfor 
nw. Tlx thinj^sldoi)ew I 
think will make me a 
better person and hope- 
fully a better student 
—A Classical Higli 
School student 



"This school is two 
schools in one — the gift- 
ed school find 'tlxi other 
kids,' Tljere is gimt edu- 
cation ,ii()in^^ on in the 
gifted schoid und^reut 
problems in tlw other. " 
—A li'UchtT from (Iiclmk* 
Middk' School 



"ffeei tfkd then* is a hi 
of prejudia* coming 
from teuclk'rs I uLso 
hvlievv Ifkit ttwy do not 
ex/)ect kids from ntin^r 
cultures to do uvll. " 
— \n dfrnuniary sch(Ktl 
teachtT 



l't)e answer ffn tlw 
(Question Do yon need 
fjelp in vupitaiizing on 
student d'uvrsity^'j 
ought to be obvious. 
Hut tn' to find tfje time 
to iaiie a course, pre- 
pare lessons, correct 
Ix4pers, and fulfill 
course reiiuirements for 
training. Oops, forgot 
my family, hvtxutto 
drop a cl^fss midway 
dmmgh. Ouch " 
—A hi.yh scIjooI tuucher 



Only one-half of the pai ciits siii^cyed believe ilrat students of different backgrounds are treated 
equally in their children's school. (Nonwhile parents are no more or less likely than white parents 
lo feel that children are treated unequally) 

Some teachers also express concern. In unsolicited comments, these teachers say thai some of 
their colleagues are insensitive or racist. Many teachers believe that sensitivity and multicultural 
training is needed badly 

PROBE'S research raises troubling questions about the equity of opportunity offered to children 
with special needs. The sorry history of Providence s special education program is detailed in the 
recommendation portion of this report. Nevertheless, we note here that the LIS, Department of 
Education and the R.I. Department of Education have both issued stinging reports about the inade- 
quacy of Providence s program and have twice threatened to withhold funding until improvements 
are made. As with the fedend and slate governments, PROBK idso uncovered negative data from par- 
ents, teachers, principals, luid administrators. In the last few months, the School Department has 
developed an extensive— and expensive— plan to rebuild special education. Acceptable improve- 
ment awaits measurement. 

PROBE'S research also calls into question the e(|ualily of opportiiiiitN' for children with limited 
proficiency in English. Providence's Limited Mnglish Proficient' ( LEP) program was criticized by 
parents, teachers, and adminislrators. Many parents feel that their children are not mainslreamed 
quickly enough, while tegular'' classroom teachers feel that LEP students are inadequately pre- 
pared when they are mainstreamed. Specialists in the R.L Department of Education cite poor test 
scores its evidence of the program's inadequacy Again, changes have been Instituted, but it is too 
early to tell If progress has been made. 

rinally, PROBE's research points out troubling differences in resources and materials aviiilabic 
at different schools, On the positive side, our prellminaiy examination of funds available to each 
school shows that in fact, the schools with the largest population of students from low-income 
families receive more dollars per pupil than other schools, in most part because federal and state 
programs provide additional fimds lo economically disadvantaged students. Nevertheless, when we 
asked high school students If they had enough books for their classes, b% of Classical students 
answered no, while .^2% of Hope sUidents and 2^)% of Central students said no. 

According to our survey of parents organizations, the parents of students at Central High 
School raised $500 last year, while parents of students at Martin Luther King School raised 
$14,000. On a per-pupll basis» parents of King School students raised 50 times what parents of 
students at Central raised. Walking through the hallways of Sackelt Street Klementary School and 
Veazie Street Elenientarv' School or Classical High School and Central High School, one notes the 
inequity in facilities. 



Key Issue 7. Professional Development 

WFth ihcviiudein population chaligrn]; rapidly and the functions of education being rede- 
fined, professional development is critical to the success of any educational system, 
llnfortimately, PROBE found widespread dissatisfaction In Providence among most of those who 
need and want professional training. 
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The inadequacy of professional development can in part tie allrihuted lo the failure of all con- 
cerned—the School Board, Providence Teachers Union, cenlral administration, principals, teachers, 
and the Cit>' Council— to give a high priorit\' to the conlinulng education of everyone involved in the 
schools. Although almost 80% of the entire School Department budget is spent on personnel less 
than one-tenth of 1% is spent on developing and reinforcing professional skills. 

School Board members receive no training. After earning the approval of the Mayor and the Cit\- 
Council, School Board members abruptly find themselves responsible for a $120-million business 
without having the benefit of a single training session. The first few months are. according to all 
members, -trial by fire." Even after they learn the ropes, School Board members do not attend 
regional or national meetings of school boards; in fact, they do not even attend the meetings of the 
R.I. School Board Association because, to save the $ 1 1 ,000 fee. Providence is not a member. One of 
the most disconcerting exchanges in all PROBE'S research came from a School Board member who, 
when itsked where the School Board receives its guidance on policy issues, answered, "Nowhere, " 
ProNidence s principals receive little more guidance, Eighty-SL\ percent feel thai their training is inef- 
fective, Ik'fore bc'ing ap|)()lnted, a principiil undergoes no formal training. After being appointed, a princi- 
pid rarely meets with other principals to discuss common problems, nor does a principal benefit ft'om a 
professiouid mentor. Indeed, at the end of each of PROBI"s focus groups with building administrators, 
paillcipajus remarked how they wished that they could meet again to discuss problems and solutions, 

A large majority of teachers are dissatisfied with the in-ser\ice training that they receive. Only 
2()% feel that the currem professi(mal training they receive meets their needs. To an open-ended 
cluesllon about the qualll>' of staff development, more than two dozen teachers ignored five suggest- 
ed responses and penned in the same ans>\'er: "What staff development?" 

Other teachers offered longer and more strident comments about the irrelevance of the profession- 
al development seminars they must anend and the naivete of the "outside experts" who tell them how to 
teach without ever ha\1ng taught in an urban classroom. A clear majority of teachers believes that teach- 
ers should be involved in planning and presenUng training for the teachers in their own school. 



Key Issue 8. Ev aluation and Accountability 



Tcople in all areas of the system do not receive adequate evaluation or coaching. The School 
Board lakes part in no internal or external evaluation. For more than a decade, central administra- 
tors have not been evaluated formally. Almost one-third of all teachers report that during the 
1491-^)2 school year no one— no administrator or fellow teacher— visited their classroom to eval- 
uate them or )usl to give some reaction to their teaching. 

PROBK found that this lack of evaluation hurts morale and limits the opportunities for improve- 
ment. Many teachers told us they had not been evaluated in years— five years, 10 years, some even 
claimed 2() years. The lack of eviduatlon not only makes teachers wonder if anybody cares about 
their work, it profoundly limits their opportunity to improve. Teachers feel they live and work in iso- 
lation, and they do not know how good they are or how much better they could become. 

Without evaluation and support for professlonid development, central administrators also feel 
overwhelmed by their many responsibilities. Without evaluation, the School Board fails to address 
the fact that it is not meeting its bitsic responsibilit\' to set goals and priorities for the system. 



"ihisis tlx' most Jmt- 
ifHisc.fwe-Uincwj:! 
tUHtrdl'iv norlweu 
(iKsoi'iatvii with " 

— A School lioard 
mcniber 



"7 wish Uh'v would in- 
sen kv ImiwilktU, Hatv 
wciwin^fui workshofys 
that address dm -to ikty 
ofK'ratious of a stixxfl. 
Hnu^ ill real fK'o/>le not 
hiuhl\ • jHiid amsidtaiits 
idhi just add tlw 
iTf a idi'iia • ex/n'ritnuv 
lo tiK'irhto *■ 

— \ midilli' school 
phiiLipal 



'Irainifi^ is not a rejiu- 
Uir or [)lanued Imt of 
tfx'SctxH)! ctdture." 
— A high school leucher 



"kelimc time work- 
shafts arc mostly twarh 
nsvlvss " 

— A middU' sdioul 
leaehcr 



"Wo iwvd training on 

ckissrooni mana^meut 

by iiood classrmw 

tiUiclKrs. notso adled 

iwjyerts not /irvsentfv or 

nwutly in a classroom " 

— An cleiueniiin school 
UMchiT 
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" So one visited my vIosr 
forifjefmt fire years. " 
— A middle school 
tcachur 



This year is tfH\/trst 
time in 21 rem /hat 
central nUm in is/rat ion 
Iws ever /wknnuMfiod 
my efforts ami tixm of 
mystuflenis. " 

— A middle school 
icacher 



\() (uw visited wy 
i'tass ifiis year. e\re/)i 
students from Hrouii i 
received an vxceilent 
evaluation from tlx' 
adm in i at ration. " 

— A hl^li school teacher 



The lack of evaluation also allows incompetence to go unaddressed aiid excellence to go unrec- 
ognized. Eighty-nine percent of Providence teachers believe that incompetence is not addressed and 
91% believe that excellence is not recognized. Principals unanimously agree. Comments about 
incompetence and excellence are lengthy and angry. Most feel that incompetent teachers are a black 
eye to the entire system and an insult to the majority of teachers who work hard and arc effective — 
juid are never recognized. Teachers and principals believe that the Teachers Union and the adminis- 
tration must work together to address both issues. 



Key Issue 9* Revenues and Expenditures 

In Providence, a commonly held belief is that the school system is adequately funded; some 
believe even overfunded. A popular assumption is that a disproportionate amount of funds is spent 
on a bloated administration while teachers are p:ud less than their counterparts in comparable 
urban districts. PROBE'S research contradicts each of these views. 

PROBE compared Pro\idence s expenditures with those of 1 1 other urban districts, eight of 
which are in the Northeast and all of which have student populations comparable in size, racial/ 
ethnic diversity, and socioeconomic status. On average, Providence schools spend fewer dollars 
educating students than these other districts. In fact, Providence spends roughly $750 less than the 
average of the other 1 1 districts and almost $1,000 less than the average of the eight Norlheasiem 
districts (see Figure 3-6). 



livalnation is Ikirdiy 
ear done. That 's win' 
uv ijave such a poor 

— \ high school teacher 



' Ctassroom tcacfyers 
rarely Iwar much 
firaise. " 
— \\y eleinentiir\' school 
te;icher 



"i^tck of feedbacii is 

nhy teac/jers ixnvan 7 

dm't care' attitnde^ 

— An elenieniar\ school 
teacher 



FIGURE 5.6 

COMPARISON OF 1991-92 AVERAGE PER-PUPIL EXPENDITL'RE BY DISTRICT 
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The relatively low per-pupil spending is most apparent in several areas, especially professional 
development, data collection, and books and materials. More than one-half of all Providence teach- 
ers report that they do not have enough books for their classes; more than one-half say that they 
also do not have enough materials — pencils, paper, workbooks. Many teachers told us that every 
year they personally pay for some of the materials that they use in their classes. 

Providence taxpayers will be satisfied to learn that the other districts* additional funding come 
almost entirely from their respective state governments. Providence taxpayers pay as many dollars, 
per pupil, as the taxpayers in the other cities. The other cities spend more money because their state 
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Kovemmcnls contribute more to the education of their urbiin students than Rliode Island con- 
tributes to the education of I'rovidence's youth (see Figure 3.7). 



FIGURE 3.7 

COMPARISON OF AVERAGE DOLURS CONTRIBUTED BY Cm AND STATE GOVERNMENTS 
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Vtliat may surprise tlie community' even more is that Providence, at least by comparison with other 
urban districts, does not have a bloated central administration. Using comparable and reliable defini- 
tions of administrator PROBE found Providence to have, in fact, fewer central administrators per pupil 
than the average of the 1 1 comparable districts and the average of the eight Northeastern districts 
(see Figure 3 8). 



FIGURE 3.8 

COMPARISON OF 1991-92 RATIO OF STUDENTS TO CENTRAL ADMINISTRATORS 
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VROIW. also found that the system s ratio of building administrators (principals and assistant 
principals) is higher than the average of the 1 1 comparable districts and the average of the eight 
Northe;Lstern districts (see Figure 3.9). 

PROBK used reliable and comparable definitions of building and central administrators and 
conducted spot checks of data in each district. Our conclusion is that at both building level and cen- 
tral administration level. Providence has fewer administrators than comparable districts. 

During the last few years, the media have carried reports that Providence teachers are the low- 
est paid in the state. These figures are based on comparisons of the salaries of first-year and lOth- 



'Vf'e fievd more b(ksk 
materials, lam tired of 
buying penciis for the 
children. " 

— An elementary school 
teacher 



"All m^iterials ! use in 
class are brought in 
from outside (personal 
property or public 
library). " 

— A middle school 
!t»aciu'i- 



7 iMwe 50 hook< to 
teach 1,000 students 
a year. " 

— A high school hciillli 
teacher 



"Wehaivno trans- 
portation funds. \\1.H!n 
studying Cohniai i(/i\ 
lie ixuv to pay for flx^ 
hus f.Mr9) togoto 
Sfdom. Poo)vr students 
nitist stay at scIxh)L " 
— A hi^h school teacher 
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"In 21 years in tl)e sys- 
tem, Ibat^recmved 
three written evaiua- 
tions. Two oftbem ivere 
my first year and the 
other was based on a 
ten minute visit. The 
principal came to my 
room with the PROBE 
group and said parents 
were pleased. How 
ivould he know??? He 
fwiier tisits tlx* class or 
discusses curriculm 
with me, t his wtisjust 
for simv and it made 

me angr}'- ^ fi^^ ' ^^^^^^ 
in a vactwm most of 
the time.' 

— A middle school 
icacher 



'7 feel as though I teach 
in Rlxxie Island and 
tlHit my central admin' 
istration couU operate 
frtmi h)l)eka. Kimsas. for 
idl tf)e time tf)ey spend 
with their teachers. " 

— ^An elementan school 
teacher 



"Oitr responsibilities 
continue to increase 
hut nothing is eivr 
taken away. " 
— ^An elementan school 
principal 



"i don 't feel central ad- 
ministration would ever 
want to talk with me^ " 
— .An elcmenian- school 
teacher 



FIGURE 3.9 

COMPARISON OF 1991-92 RATIO OF SIDDENTS TO BUILDING ADMIMSTRATORS 
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year teachers. These figures do not, however, take Into account that Providence teachers are also 
compensated for addiUonal schooling, seniority beyond 10 years, and numerous other jobs that 
teachers ^ree to perform. Consequently, in Providence, the averape teacher's salarv' is almost 
$2,000 above the "top ' salary on the salary scale. 

Compared with teachers in comparable urban districts, Pro\1dence teachers do (luHe well. The aver- 
age teacher salary in Providence is more than $2,000 higher tliaii the average of all llie oJicr districts and 
Providence's average salary is more than $500 higlier than the average for tlie seven Northeastern distrias 
we compared. (Data are unavailable for Pawtucket.) This is true despite tlie fact that Providence teachers 
hsve, on average, less seniority and fewer master's degrees than teachers In other distrias (sa» Table 3.2). 



TABLE 5.2 

COMPARISON OF 1991-92 AVERAGE TEACHERS' SALARY. YXARS TEACHING. AND NUMBER OF 
MASIIR S DEGREES HELD BY DISTHUCT 
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This is also true despite the fact that Providence has the shortest school day and the shortest 
school year of the seven comparable districts that shared their data: Bridgeport, Dayton, New Haven, 
Pawtucket, Pittsburgh, Rochester, and Syracuse. In all cases, Providence elementary school and high 
school students are in school fewer hours than their counterparts in other cities (see Table 3 3). 

These hours add up to weeks of schooltime each year. Pittsburgh elemtentary school sttidents 
are in school three and one-half weeks more than Providence smdents. Rochester high school 
students are in school four weeks more than Providence students. 

Providence teachers are also required to be in their school building fewer hours than teachers 
in all districts except Pawtucket (see Table 3.4). 

AU of the districts abow conduct classes 1 80 days per yean however, the districts listed above (except toe 
Pawtucket and Providence) e3q)ea teachers to 186.S days (180 teaching days, 6.5 

planning days). Providence and Pawtucket have 181 workdays (180 teaching days, one planning day). 
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Compared to the other 1 1 disincis. Providence cenirid udniinismuors. principals, iind teachers 
have the most libend benefits packages. Only Providence and l»;i\\iucket offer full family coverage 
for heidtli. prescription, chiropractic, vision, and dental care. Providence also offers its professional 
employees the largest number of sick leave days. 20: the average of eight Noiiheasiem districts that 
shared this data is 13 4 days. 

TABLE 3.5 

COMPARISON OF HOI RS STl DENTS SPEND IN SCHOOL PER mR BY DISTRIO 
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COMPARISON OF lUll HS KK^I IHEl) FOK rEACMERS TO BE IN SCHOOL BI ILDING PER YEAR BY DLSTRICF 
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Key Issue 10> Data an d Self-K nowledge ^ 

PROBE'S initial attempt at findins data within the Providence system has led us to conclude thai 
the school system has a woefully inadequate data collection system. Some of our simplest requests 
for information could not be met because the system does not collect the data, The schools know 
little about themselves and cannot identify even the most rudimentary trends. Data gathering and 
dissemination of information clearly have a low priority'. 

The centnd administration could not, for example, tell us how many diplomas each high school 
had granted nor could it tell us what percentage of the high school graduates were Asian, black, 
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" Hjere is never efiotigh 
time. " 

— An elementary- school 
leachcr 



"We need more time. " 
— .\n elemenuirv" school 
principal 

"(Xi'bat are ti)e barriers 
to communication? I 
Time! Time! Time! " 
— \ middic sdiool 
pnncipal 

"Tlx!reisno time dur- 
ing the (iay. Released 
times ate set aside for 
other things and only 
ti)e i'nion provides one 
day a year to even 
exc^xiniie ple(Lsan tries 
with oti>cr teachers." 
— .All clemenian" school 
icacher 



'Afiio/K'. uvi)(nval)kin' 
wnfi fwrifxi now in the 
HJ'itoH'AStimefieri- 
ml. . . it is wonderful. \Vv 
feci htmum and are get- 
ting to hum ' each otUr. " 
A lla|)e School 
tocher 



7 We* need/ fnliday 
meetings for staff devel- 
ofmwnt. scf)ool business. 
Perhaps the number of 
school days for teaciyers 
should be increased. 
— A middle school 
teacher 



*'Goo(i ideas never seent 
to materialize because 
we are lacking the 
data.,.. We are archaic. 
Wearein ti)edarkages 
oil technology and 
information gathering, 
V^'e't'e canned out little 
areas without a 
crossover flow. " 
— central administrator 



'*We don t itnow how to 
use information. 
There 's no one qualified 
togaifjer it or to t4se it " 
— A central administrator 



Hispanic, or white. The administration could not tell us the average teacher attendance rule for each 
school, nor could it tell us, without some delay, the average teacher salary. The system does not 
know how many 19^) I high school graduates were admitted to college, nor even how many had 
applied. No one has ever examined how MAT scores or academic grades differ along racial/ethnic 
lines. The system has issued more than 3,000 suspensions, yet no one has examined what impact 
suspension has on students. 

This lack of Information reflects what we found to be a fundamental lack of self-knowledge. The 
people who work in Providence schools — especially the central administrators — do not know 
enough about their schools. The situation creates three serious problems for the schools: First, 
without sufficient data, the School Board, administrators, principals, and teachers cannot make 
effective decisions. Second, without sufficient data, the system is made more vulnerable to pohtics 
and personalities. Finally, without data, the system cannot document its progress. Many people with- 
in the Providence schools feel that the local newspaper and television stations have unfairly con- 
demned the schools. Until the school system carefully collects data and reports this information reg- 
ularly, the community will never support fully the schools. 



'Tmglad that you let tts 
voice our opinion, and 
i hope it nillniakea 
change before future 
generations come 
(here/." 
—A high scli(M>l student 
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What Is Possible 

Chapter Four 



PROBE is recommending many important changes that will serve to create and support a 
new student/teacher experience in Providence schools. This vision of what can happen in a 
learning environment is based not only on sound educational practice and research, but on the 
voices of Providence educators, parents, business and other community people, and, most 
important, articulate middle school and high school students. 

Providence must create for its students a rigorous educational experience that challenges and 
intrigues them— one that requires them to learn basic skills as well as to become independent 
learners and responsible citizens. 

What will one see in this new environment? 

❖ Students actively involved in learning acti\ities. 

❖ Students expressing their points of view. 

❖ Students working cooperatively and actively interacting with other students on class 
assignments and group projects. 

❖ Students working together in nuxed groups with students of varying ability levels, racial/eth- 
nic backgrounds, and physical and learning disabilities. 

❖ Teachers listening to students, facilitating student learning rather than controlling and 
lecturing to students. 

❖ Teachers working closely with an individual student or a small group of sttidents while other 
students work independendy in small groups. 

❖ Teachers from different disciplines working together with groups of students, incorporating 
more than one discipline into activities and projects. 

❖ Students working on projects that reflect the cultures and languages of the student population. 

❖ Students and teachers working with flexible blocks of time, realizing that focused learning 
can be difficuk to achieve in 45- to 50-minute periods. 

❖ Students using computers and library resources to access and use information. 
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What Is Possible 



❖ Members of the community (parents, business people, scientists, artists) working regu- 
larly with student groups, bringing their experience and diverse backgrounds to student 
^. : --^^ activities and projects. 

: . . ■ 

^J' ❖ Students going into the community on regular basis, not just for '1ook-see'' visits, but as an 

^ ■ • integral part of learning projects. 
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<* Students demonstrating their newly acquired s!<ills and learning through performances and 



^ J presentations, as well as more traditional testing methods. 



❖ Student products, e.g., essays, artwork, computer progt^s, not only displayed but compiled 
for each student as an ongoing record of achievement. 
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What Must Be Done 

Chapter Five 



IMAGINE... 

imagine what Providence would be like if all of its children had the opportunity to learn how to 
think dearlv and creatively, to develop confidence by acquiring valuable and saUsfying skiUs. and to 
understand and enjoy a wide range of friends drawn from a rich panoply of heritages. Imagine how 
this could advance and enhven Providence and all of Rhode Island. 

Is it within the bounds of possibility? We think so. In a time and a place strained by distrust 
and cv-nicism. and after 18 months of scrutiny, why should we imagine? Because here is some of 
what we found. 

❖ \ vxst ntajority of people who want schools of quality, a sharp contrast to the small handful 
who say it isn't worth tr\ing. 

❖ A vibrant city energized by cultural diversity but almost overwhehned by the burdens of 
poverty, the lack of family structure, and the inability to provide from its own resources the margin 
of difference between mediorrivv md sound strength. This is a city all but ignored by a state that is 
deeply dependent on its cxistenc c. 

❖ Resilient people, well-intentioned and aavious to hope and to help, but struggLng within a 
faulty, poorly developed system. 

❖ .\n incredible opportunity to reshape the schools as the first step in solving society's bitsic 
probler.:s of illiteracy, innumtracy and hopelessness. .Vs the schools go. so goes the city, as the ciiy 
goes, so goes the state. 

We have found a school system confused in priorities. Some view it for its personal rewards— 
salan-. fringe benefits, short workdays, job security. Others see it for its patronage posslhililles; it 
>^nsumes the laiT;esi share of the city's budget. Still others wonder about its alleged vxst bureaucracy 
VCe insist there is but one interest group: the young people of ProWdence. Our sole coiuxTn Is 
to establish a climate for learning within which a well-quaUfied. eager teacher can become the cata- 
lyst for a lifetime of enrichment on the pan of an inspired, enthusiastic student. All else serves only 
to support and enhance this demanding encounter. 

We know it will take major changes in attitudes and priorities among virtuitlly all those involved 
in order to achieve this high goal. The following pages spell out what individual citizens can do and 
what can be accomplished by various groups. In particular, we will point out the obligations of the 
Mayor, the City Council, the School Board, the central administration and principals, the unions, the 
teachers, and the parents and students, 

On the next two pages is a diagram of the changes we recommend. The pages thereafter 
describe each recommendation and the reasons behind it. 
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IMAGINE WIIAT YOU WILL SEE IN THE PROVIDENCE SCHOOLS... 



...WHEN PEOPLE CHANGE 

Hcconimciidatloii 1, Keco|(nbe and Resolve 

RecommeudiitUm: iWHE'sJirst and overridinf^ recommemkition calls for wtv^niiioH and 
motHliotifwm il)el)e()f)le of Providence — recognition oftfje/mhlms hutoLso llwopfMrtiwIiles 
within ilx'tr scfxHis and rvsolntion tlxit svhstmM change is e^Uirely fxissihle. 

Our first concern is tliui (he cliizens know ihelr schools as ilicy are. Wilhoul this knowledge 
(here Is no b;ise for chunj;i?. To that end, we have asked those most closely involved to describe their 
schools and to tell ns what is iiappeninf; within (hem. And we have feathered an immense amount of 
data to test those descrj|)tions. 

We Ik-'lleve that lliese views and this information should be made its widely available as possible. We 
iirRe everv'one to study this report with care, to discuss it thorouHhly, luid not t() dismiss it merely ;is a 
plea for more fundiuR. Morc funding is essential, of course, but healthy chuige in many aaus is |X)ssi- 
ble without larger ImdgeLs. First priority must be given to changes in moiivalion. alilnidcs, and priorities. 

As a beginniPR, all those involved in the operation of the scIkm)1s must resolve to |)Ul aside indi- 
vidual concerns and differences in order to put children first. We are deeply (roubled by the numer- 
ous Indications of an absence of trust between and among individuals and groups and by the some- 
times overriding concern for power and privilege rather than for confidence and (|U'ality. 

We have found too often a school system fragmented by suspicion and the pursuit of personal 
or narrow group interest. It has few commonly shared goals, little sense of focus and priority, and 
even less confidence and pride, 

On the other hand, we have foiuid an abundance of dedicated and effective teachers, concerned 
and sn|)p(M tlve parents, entluiskistic and hopeful students, and a new Superintendent and new 
Teachers I nion President who want constructive change. Cic/rly, the foundation exists for excel- 
lence in the schools. We believe deeply that the transformatio), can lake place, but it will re(|uire 
rvcognliion and rvsolntion of a hiRh order. 

PRObll's interviews with inembei s of the School Board were the first indication to 
us of the depth of the lack of trust in other |)arts of the school system. When we 
were told. f()r example, that the School Hoard members were restive with the 
amount of back-up materials they receive before each meetiuR, we asked if an 
executive summary would help. The answer was yes. but the School Hoard mem- 
bers do not trust anyone in central udniinis!ration to prepare i(. 

The cuirent personnel s\stem is designed lu'ilher to reward excellence in leachinR 
nor to discourage incompetence. Higlm'-iiine percent of the teachers feel that teacher 
iiKXMupclencc is not Jiddrcssed in tlie l*n)\i(hice scIi(H}Is. vshile 01 % fivl d)ia imileiKV is 
not recogniyxil Tliis is a clear niiUidiUe f(M' cinuige on die |xui of Ixrtli die Te-.tcliei's I Hion 
:uid the adininLstradon. It should have die piiority iUteiition of die ScIkm)! Wyml es|Kriidly 
because the most recent contract with the teachers permits the lH*gliming (d' change. 
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Principals ahdti'uiiu'rs speak freely of the best way lo get somelhinn in their 
hiiildini^ repaired: V^ten a window needs replacement, the principal asks a 
teacher to file a ^rie^^ncl• with the Teachers Union, which will force the central 
administration to lake action to direct the repair. The Superiniendeni then must 
spend llie heller pan of one day each week hearins grievances. 

Communication is so inadequate bet\veen and aniong the system's various 
pans that little priority is given lo the interchange between principal and teachers 
at each school. 

School Board members speak openly of the numerous instances In which ihey 
invade withoul hesitation the managerial prerogatives of central adminislralioii. 
They see this xs iheir duty because the administration is not sufficiently responsive 
to parents. Clearly, there is inadequate understanding of the boundaries of leader- 
ship and of the roles each must play This same misunderstanding became evident 
when PROBE looked into the perceptions of how other groups and individuals 
define their responsibilities, We came away with the clear impression that power 
g;unes.are so iTiuch a part of the operation of the school system that few recognize 
them as the divisive force they have become. The time hxs come for those who 
point fingers to turn the fingers toward themselves. 

Some would say that the actors must change before the roles can be redefined. We are not yet 
convinced that the solution need be so drxstic. We think that most of those involved can recognize 
that, for the sake of the children, there must be give-and-take and a mammoth coming together 

rhere is, for example, near unanimous agreement in our surveys that the level of e\pecui- 
.tion could and should be raised for everyone in the system, beginning with the students 
themselves. I'he students, indeed, ask for higher expectations, for more challenging learning. 
Fifty-nine percent of the surveyed high school students report that they spend less than one hour 
each day on homework, and in% say they could handle more challenging work in school. That 
response alone could be read as a strong indication of weakness in the schools, but we view it 
as an opportunity not to be missed. 

A widespread, pervasive cluuige in attitude will require an equally widespread and pervasive 
willingness to work cooperatively between and among all levels. Cooperation begins with the recog- 
nition of the importance of listening— to teachers, to students, to parents. A teacher told us. 
"Sometimes 1 think I'm on on island all almie with my class.'* Thirty-two percent of all teachers 
report that during the past academic year no! one ailmiiiistrator or teacher visited their classroom. 

To cope successfully with a different set of challenges, all in the system must be willing to reex- 
amine the work they do. the manner in which lliey work, and the way they communicate. To some, 
this may sound far too much to expect. Nonetheless, we view its necessity so strongly that we call 
upon tiie people of Providence to Insist upon such a change, and we call upon the Mayor of 
Providence to take leadership in what must he the first step In true transformation. Again, the solu- 
tions to the problems of Providence do not begin with the mere infusion of more money The solu- 
tions begin with the resolution to climige old ways of thinking and acting. 
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IMAGINE WHAT VOL WILL SEE l\ THE PRO VIOENC& SCHOOLS... 
...WHEN STRUCTURES CHANGE 

Smaller Scijool Units 

Recommendation 2. Create Smaller Icamtng Eitvironmente 

Recommendation: Large scf)ook must l)e restructured into smaller units with more per- 
soml environments and closer student/adult relationships. Students in these units will be 
engaged in active learning t/jat draws on multiple disciplines and that makes use of resources 
available in the community. 

In each smaller unity 150 to 300 students will remain throughout their years in the 
school with a limited number of teachers. This will be true on all levels (elementary, mid- 
dle, and high). This grouping will renew the teacher's role and responsibility as advisor- 
advocate for students, 

A common time will be provided for teachers to meet and plan within each unit. Teachers 
can use some of this time to develop a curriculum with a thematic interdisciplinary focus or 
specific approaches to teaching, e,g„ Montessori, reading across the curriculum. Using 
professional development funds specifically allocated to individual schools ( see Recommen - 
dation 26), teachers in a unit will work with their principal to design and coordinate profes- 
sional development opportunities relevant to tfjeir unit. 

Given that all schools must be student outcome-based, the particular challenge of 
these smaller units, especially the ones using truly multidisciplinary approaches, is to 
develop new measures that accurately reflect student achievement in individual learning 
environments. 

PiincipaLi teacfjers, parents, and other members of the community are urged to dei^lop 
separate, small school units on any level located within business. indmtriaL arts, and commu- 
nity service settings. 

I. Smaller Units within the High Schools 

A. Teachers working together within these units will have the authority to 
organize a large part of their students' learning time in a flexible 
manner, ratlwr than within the confines of the traditional 40- to 50- 
minute class period. 

B. Tl)e students in each high scfjool unit will be grouped lyeterogeneously to 
encourage cooperative learning and teaching techniques. 

C. Each unit on the high scfxnd level tvillhave the opportunity to develop a 
clearly articulated academic theme/orientation, e.g., business, humanities, 
law and government, multicultural, to he pursued by sttidents and teacfjers. 

I, This academic orientation will encourage interdisciplinary learning 
and teaching and will offer an oplxntunityfor teacU^rs to work 
togetl)er planning and using afoctised curriculum that builds on 
student and teaclwr interest, experience, and strengths. 
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2, Each of these tfyeme-oriented units within a sdxMl will Imuv academic 
autonomy. Measures of student acbieivnmt may iw unique in 
nature; graduation requirements, fjowem must Iw met hy each unit. 

3. One teacher within each thematic unit will teach part-time and serine 
as a coordinator, assisting and leading otfjer teachers in developing cur- 
riculum, teaching techniques, assessment tooLs, and parent a^ui commu- 
nity outreach methods. The fiinds mrrently used to compensate depart- 
ment clxiirs must be reallocated to compensate tl)ese unit coonlinators. 

11 A system must be developed to enable middle school students to choose 
which high school unit they will attend, 

Ilifih school students in Providence display several characierislics essential for their success as 
adults. They clearly respect the diversity so apparent among them. Tliey want to work harder in 
school and want more chailenge, as well as the opportunitv' to express their points of view and to 
iissume greater responsibility within their schools. 

PROBE has found that the envifonmem in Providence high schools, however, is widely plagued 
by some chronic ailments conflicting with aspirations. 

❖ The relationships of teachers with students, administrators, parents, and among themselves 
are languishing. 

❖ Teachers feel isolated from their colleagues and have loo little time together to share ideas, 
teaching techniques, and strategies on how to help individual students. 

♦> Students say they are bored by piissive jussignments and constant lecturing. They long for Iwiming 
that is active, fim. rele\imi, ;md challenging, Tliev' w;mt opportuniUes to make use of communitv' resources. 

❖ Students say personid relationships and one-on-one conversations with their teachers should 
occur more often. 

❖ Control, instead of responsibility, is the prevailing mode of operation. 

Students ah'nost always link good experiences in school to a teacher or counselor with whom 
they have a close relationship. When students are iisked what they like best about their school, iilmost 
one-thirti of the responses involve teachers. Comments focus on the teachers' interest in the students, 
e.g„ . .(he teachers who really care about me. and really show interest in my fellow students." 

Hut when students were asked what one important chimge is needed at their school, many look 
again to the leachei's. As one student states, 'Make the teachers care, understand, listen." Another 
student writes, "Let the teacher understand me more." 

Teachers and principals tell PROBE they are concerned about professional relationships in their 
sciM)ols. Teachers feel that communication with other adults in iheir school is minimal at best. The 
Isolation they feel is largely a product of time constraints and the size of the schools. 



Many parents of high school sliidcnts are concerned about Ihe relationship between teachers 
and students and about communication between school and home, Fifty-three percent of those sur- 
veyed said they get enough information about their children's progress. Thirty-seven percent (com- 
pared with 6 1 % of parents of elementary school students) ^ree diat their children's teachers draw 
on the strengths of their children. Forty-five percent (76% of parents of elementary school students) 
believe that their children's teachers help their children feel good about themselves. 

The size of the school n J the learning atmosphere that stems from that size influence what 
kind of activities take place in the classroom (see Table S. 1). 



TABLE 5.1 

HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF CLASSROOM ACTIVmES 

lliiih school siuienu ifcskcd bo* attcn Utc toUowing happens in matt of \hc\r clwwes... 

COHMENT PERCENT OF DENTS WHO 

ANSl^RED OFTES OR i'ERY OFTES 



, ■ 2Qti 

The teacher talks to me oneH>n-one. ^"^^ 
I RCl to work with other students on proiects. 

I net to express my point of view \n class discussions. ^^'^ 

The teacher does aJl the talking. ^^"^ 

We read sections of the book and answer questions at tbe end. -^^^ 

I jtet to smd> thinics that interest me. 

The homework is meanioghiL 

I learn thinjcs that I can use in "real life." 

Vi^ hear outside speakers, 

We fto on field trips. 



Repeatedly, students told PROBE they want change: 

'\yfore discussions — independent research would encourage students to think 
for tlmnselves and not he told the facts but discoid them. ' 

"Work on other things besides the hook and dittos; I'd like to have fun 
learning sometimes. " 

'less lecturing. Tl)e teacfms don 7 really bclieiv in letting us think for our- 
selves. l1)ey focus on having us memorize tf)eir ideas. " 

'Instead of tbe teaclx^r always teaching. I would like to get up and explain 
houlsee things, because sometimes your fwers will understand you better " 

.\ positive finding Is that both teachers and sUidents wani more opportunities for active learning. 
Sixty-two percent of teachers Indicate thai they would like to have Iheir students work In small 
groups on project work. Fifty-five percent would like to increa.se Ihe niuiiber of field trips. 

Two of the most disconcerting findings from the high school student siir\eys relate to challenge 
and homework. Sixty-four percent of the high school siudciils believe thev could handle more 
challenging work. Fifty-nine per(j|iKay Ihey spend less llian one hour each evening on homework. 
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Students have conflicting feelings about discipline. Many, especially at Central High School and 
Mt. Pleasant High School, complain that "troublemakers'' disrupt their education. At the same time, 
they react negatively to restrictions on their freedom and their lack of a voice in school affairs. For 
example, students at Oassical High School say that they long to be treated as responsible young 
people, yet find themselves barred from their locker section during most of the school day 

Principals and teachers are no more pleased about discipline problems. They say too much 
time and energy Is spent trying to maintain order. High school suspensions have increased by more 
than 1 00% during the last 10 years, from ^proximately 400 In 1982 to more than 1 ,200 In 199 1 
(while the school population grew by only 20%). Data from the parents survey indicate that 62% of 
the parents whose children have been suspended believe that the suspension did not help their 
children. Middle school students express concern that some students try to get suspended on 
purpose so they do not have to go to school and that others are suspended for minor reasons and 
then have to struggle to bring up their grades after three days of zeros. And yet, in-school suspen- 
sions are no longer used because of budget cuts. 

PROBE believes that as the schools create smaller, more personal environments for 
students, and as teachers renew their role of student advisor-advocate, discipline and suspen- 
sion will be of less concern. 

The experiences described by the smdents in large schools certainly contrast sharply with those 
of students in the much smaller high school, ALP. ALP students are enthusiasUc about the family 
atmosphere in the school, which they say encourages warm relationships with other students and 
teachers. One ALP student wrote, "The teachers here 1 consider as my brothers and sisters because 
of the way they help me out." 

Differences between ALP and the larger schools are clear in questionnaire results and in 
comments from ALP focus group. Students in the focus group recall their experiences in large 
middle schools and high schools, where they claim there was no one who cared personally 
about them. As one girl said, "1 used to bunk and go to Thayer Sireet. When 1 asked one of my 
teachers for a pass, she'd say, Here's a pass to Thayer Street.' My teachers would see me there 
and not care." This girl emphasized how hurt she was by this attitude and how it made her feel 
that she had no good reason to go to school. 

ALP students emphasize that the small size of their school allows an atmosphere of respect 
and trust between teachers and students. Students believe that this atmosphere greatly enhances 
their self-confidence, self-discipline, and independent learning. The principal and students at 
ALP describe a quite different school experience, one in which students assume a personal 
responsibility for their learning and their behavior 

The importance of close, personal relationships with adults is also emphasized by students 
involved in the Schpol-to Work Transition Program, a collaboration with the ! . -ater Providence 
Chamber of Commerce. Students give much of the credit for the success of the program to the 
close, caring relationships they have with adult mentors in school and at the workplace. 

Students in this program, which allows them io learn and work in a community setting, say 
that the progr^^n has helped prepare them for what comes next In their lives. In the words of 
one participant, "I'm learning how other people are taking care of their work. You see how they 
dress. We dress different In the street than we do at work." Another student said, "I like it 
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I work I . You learn u lot. You do different things all the time within the job. I move around a lot 
In different departments." 

All of these findings underscore the value of smaller learning units at the high school level. 
In addition, 86% of secondary school principals (middle schools and high schools) say that 
dividing large schools into smaller, more manageable houses would improve the quality of edu- 
cation in their schools. 

This more personal environment improves communication, promotes stronger student/teacher 
relationships, and encour^es more active learning that eng^es both students and teachers. It 
allows academic focus drawn from the interests and strengths of both the students and teachers, as 
well as making use of resources available in the community. 

Models 

ALP serves as a local model for a small learning environment It has a small student body (150) and 
a small Eaculty (eight to 12) and is located in a separate building. It provides an environment that fosters 
close, personal student/teacher relationships and the active invoh«ment of students in Aeir educanon. 

Schools in District 4 in East Harlem, New York, have been divided into small units of 50 to 
300 students and provide a wide variety of learning environments and academic orientations. 
The schools report considerable success in terms of standardized test scores, school atten- 
dance, and other measures. 

Philadelphia has developed and implemented its Charter School model. Large high schools are 
divided into smaller units of 300 to 400 students. Each unit has a finite group of teachers who devel- 
op a thematic curriculum and teach only the students in their. unit. Students generally remain in one 
unit throughout their high school careers. Charter Schools are now in most of the city's high 
schools, with some buildings completely chartered. The schools are based on the following tenets. 

❖Academic orientation encourages interdisciplinary learning and teaching; it allows teachers 
working together to develop a focused curriculum that builds on smdent/teacher interests, experi- 
ences, and strengths. 

❖ Each unit has academic autonomy and is required to meet graduation requirements. 

❖ One teacher within each unit teaches part-time and serves as a coordinator, assisting and 
leading other teachers in developing curriculum, teaching techniques, assessment tools, and parent 
and community outreach methods. 

Impletnentation 

By the fall of 1994, at least one large high school in Providence must be restructured into 
smaller units of students and teachers who stay together over a period of years. To the extent 
possible, this must be done voluntarily The rest of the large high schools will be restructured 
within three more years. 

Working together with shared meeting and planning time, teachers in each unit establish goals 
for snident achievement, develop skills in advising, discuss the educational needs of individuals, and 



plan training useful to tiie school as a unit. Training in student advisinR. team building, parent out- 
reach, and identification of social services needs will be important. 

Implementation of the charter model will be more complex. More planning time and profes- 
sional training will be required to help teachers develop an interdisciplinary curriculum. To be 
effective, the ideas and direction must come from the teachers themselves. 

Funding for professional training must be provided after a proposal has been accepted by the 
adminlstraUon and the School Board. Funding must also be provided to enable one of the charter 
teachers to spend two-fifths of his or her time as a charter coordinator 

The School Department must disseminate information about the charter model in the fall of 
IW.V Snltial proposals will be reviewed for acceptance in early 1994. 

II. Smaller Units within the Middle Schools 

A. Within each grade roughly 100 students will be grouped with a team of four 
to six teachers. This will ease the difficult transition that middle school 
requires of students and facilitate communication among teachers working 
with tlx same children. 

B. Teachers working together within these teams must share common meeting 
and preparation time. They must also have the authority to organize a large 
part of their students' learning time in a flexible manner, rather than with- 
in the confines of the traditional 45- to 50-minute class period. 

C. The students within each team will be grouped heterogeneously to encour- 
age cooperative learning and teaching techniques. 

D. A group consisting of a team jrom each grade will make up a small school 
unit within a middle school. This school unit, made up of 12 to 18 teachers 
working with 300 students who stay in the same unit over the three years, 
will approximate the environment of a small middle school. 

Supporting Results 

Although middle school students were not asked to complete written questionnaires, focus 
groups were held at four middle schools. These students show willingness to learn and a desire 
to be excited about what they are doing in school, There were a few posiUve stories told along 
these lines. For example, one seventh grade girl described with great excitement "creaUng a new 
society" in her social studies class. The students designed businesses, language, money, and 
food for the new society. And, of most importance to the seventh grader, students were able to 
move around the room and work and talk together 

In many ways, the experiences described by the middle school students mirrored the experi- 
ences of the high school students in terms of relationships with teachers, classroom activities, and 
school chmate. Three noticeable differences did emerge, however 

❖ Many middle school smdents claim to be overwhelmed with the amount of homework they 
have to do. They wish teachers would communicate more among themselves so that the workload 
would be more evenly distributed over time. 
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❖ Middle school students are even more critical of the instruction they receive. They say 
their role in class is too often passive and boring; they strain lo grasp the relevance of what ihey . 
are taught. 

❖ They are even more disgruntled than high school students by what they feel is too much 
control being exercised over their minds, bodies, and voices. They feel they are without power 
and influence in the classroom and in the school. They want to be more active, to move more 
freelv, and to express their views. They say it is difflcuh to act responsibly when adults assume 
they will not. 

In one area, middle school principals and teachers differ from their counterparts in high 
schools. Sixt\'-seven percent of middle school teachers think that gang activity has increased in 
their schools, and 73% feel that the number of weapons brought to school has increased. In a 
school using the unit and team structures, these conditions may be addressed more easily and 
effectively. ^ 

In terms of traditional measures of academic achievement, the MAT scores at the middle school 
level are of considerable concern, showing a consistent decrease in average percentile between the 
sixth and eighth grades over the last five years. For example, in IWl, the sixth grade average total 
test percentile was whereas the eighth grade average total percentile was 39. 

Models 

Breaking up large middle schools into smaller imils, using team leaching, increasing teach- 
ers' advisory role, and using active, cooperative learning are all important elements in the recent 
Carnegie report Turning Points and the report by K.l. Middle Level liducaiors (RIMLK). 

Middle schools in District 4 in East Harlem, New York, have engaged in the kind of dramatic 
restructuring just described above in the section on high school restructuring. Hiisl Harlem's middle 
schools, like its high schools, are powerful models. 

Implementation 

By the fall of 199^, at least two of the large middle schools in the system must be restructured 
into smaller units of students and teachers who stay together over three years. This restructuring 
will include smaller teams of students and teachers within each unit. To the extent possible, this 
restructuring must be done voluntarily. The rest of the middle schools will be restructured within 
three more years. 

Working together widi shared meeting and planning time, teachers in each unit will set goals 
for student achievement, develop skills in ad\ising students, discuss the educatiomd needs of 
individual students, and plan training useful to them as a unit. Training in student advising, team 
building, parent outreach, and identifying social semces needs will be important. 

111. Smaller Units within the Large Elementary Schools 

A, Smaller units of approximately three classes at each firade level {for 
a total of 15 classes and teachers) must he created in the larf^e 
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elementary schools in order to approximate the more personal 
environment of the small elementary schools. 

B. Common meeting and planning time will be provided for teachers within 
each unit, especially for teachers on the same grade level and for teach- 
ers who wish to develop interdisciplinary approaches. 

C. Units will use cooperative learning and teaching techniques to enhance 
student-centered learning. 

D. Teachers working together within these units will have the authority to 
organize a large part of their students' learning time in ajlexible manner. 

Our research indicates that the learning and teaching environments in the elementary 
schools offer support and opportunity for growth for both students and teachers to a greater 
extent than the middle schools and high schools. 

In terms of traditional measures of student achievement, over the last five years, the average 
percentiles reached in grades one through six have improved by five to 12 percentiles. In addi- 
tion, the percentiles improve as the grades get higher. 

In terms of having significant impact on student learning, teachers praise the CIRC program 
and the Hteracy program as well as the Cliapter I after-school reading and math programs. It 
should be noted, however, that in interviews and focus groups, teachers, principals, and central 
administrators expressed a need for fairer measures of student achievement that will adequately 
reflect the gains made in such curriculum initiatives. 

Evidence of the relative good health of the elementary schools is abundant in responses to 
PROBE'S surveys of teachers, principals, and parents. 

❖ Eighty percent of elemcntarv' school teachers believe their students receive an excellent or 
good education, compared with 55% of middle school teachers and 47% of high school teachers, 

❖ One hundred percent of elementary school principals believe their students receive an 
excellent or good education, compared with 71% of middle school and high school principals 
who say the education is good (none says excellent). 

❖ Seventy-three percent of parents of elementary school students are satisfied with the qual- 
ity of education their children receive, compared with 70% of parents of middle school students 
and 55% of parents of high school students. 

❖ On average, elementary school principals say that 80% of their teachers maintain high 
expectations for their students. The average response from secondary school principals is 64%. 

❖ Sixty-one percem of parents of elementary school students believe their children's teachers • 
have high goals for their children, compared with 49% of parents of middle school students and 
42% of parents of high school students. 
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Areas of concern remain in ihe elementary schools, whose teachers suffer from the sanie 
lack of communication among adults in the schools. Many teachers say that large class size ren- 
ders their best efforts inadequate. Others are frustrated in their attempts to involve parents in 
their children's education. Teach iS say discipline is increasingly a problem. Suspension of ele- 
mentary students has increased in the last 10 years from 6% to 13% of the system's total suspen- 
sions. One way in which the Providence schools have tried to deal with this and other discipline 
problems is by initiating a program of character education in a few elementary schools. 

Some teachers say that discipline problems may stem from a feeling of anonymity on the 
part of the students — a feeling of being one small, unimportant person in a large environment. 
Restructuring the elementary schools will help to alleviate these problems. Smaller units of up to 
300 students will provide more fertile ground for the progress that is being made on the ele- 
mentary school level. Much-needed communication, planning, and sharing among teachers and 
principals will be done more easily in smaller groups. When the school unit becomes smaller, 
the stature of the individual — child, parent, and teacher — becomes larger. 

Afore Time for Education 

Recommendation 3. Lengthen Student Working Day 

Recommendation: The school day in Providence must be an hour longer for elementary, 
middle, and high school students. Providence children spend much less time in school than 
students in comparable urban districts One more hour each day will give teachers and 
principals greater flexibility in reshaping instruction to include more cooperative learning 
activities, hands-on projects, field trips, guest speakers, and independent student projects. 
(No additional compensation for professionals should be necessary.) 

PROBE compared the length of school days in seven other urban districts: Bridgeport, 
Dayton, New Haven, Pawtucket, Pittsburgh, Rochester, and Syracuse. In all cases. Providence 
element?.ry school and high school students are in school fewer hours than their counterparts in 
other cities (see Table 3.3 on page 25). (The length of the school day in Providence middle 
schools is near the average of the six other districts.) 

Extra hours add up to weeks of schooltime each year. Pittsburgh elementary school students are 
in school three and one-half weeks more than Providence students; Rochester high school students 
have four more weeks of school than Providence students. Over 12 years, Pittsburgh and Rochester 
smdents are in school a full year more than Providence students. 

The length of the school day in Providence was established in the early 1960s and has remained 
virtually unchanged. (Inquiry indicates that the length of the school day was never negotiated by the 
School Deparmient and the Teachers Union.) 

The teachers and principals at each school must ensure that the longer day is a better day. 
Planning together, they can reshape their programs with more flexibility to include the activities 
teachers and students want: to work cooperatively in small groups on projects, to work indepen- 
dently in areas of personal interest, to involve family and community members in activities that draw 
on the ethnic and cultural wealth of the city, and to go on field trips. 
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Recommendation 4. Lengthen Teacher Working Day 

Recommendation: The teachers' workday must be extended by at least an additional hour 
on at least one day each week providing time for teachers and principals to meet and for pro- 
fessional development activities, PROBE recommends that this allocation of time neither 
reduce students' hours in school nor increase teachers' compensation. 

Providence principals and teachers do not have enough time to share ideas about teaching, 
their smdents, and goals for their schools. Principals are clear about this: 76% say they are not sat- 
isfied with the amount of time they have to meet with teachers. When asked how often and for how 
long they meet with their faculty each year, the average response was three times a year for a total 
of 150 minutes. Thus, at the typical Providence school, teachers and principals spend less than 5 
minutes a week sharing ideas and discussing goals. 

In surveys and focus groups, teachers said repeatedly that they do not have adequate time to 
talk with their colleagues or meet with their principal. Their days are full, lunch is short, and faculty 
meeUngs are rare. Many teachers feel a deep sense of Isolation. In a typical comment, a high school 
teacher wrote, 'Teachers never gel to share their thoughts because of commitmenis— labs, prep 
time. Sometimes you keXabne^ 

Research on efifective schools demonstrates that the most effective teachers have time to share 
ideas with their colleges. This is a fundamental premise in various successful reform efforts led by 
Theodore Sizer, Henry Levin, James Comer and Mortimer Adler, as well as in restructuring efforts in 
Miami, Rochester, Philadelphia, Dayton, and San Antonio. 

Many Providence teachers request more time to meet. Comments such as the following are 
common from teachers at all levels, 

''There should be an hour a week for afler-schiHd meetings, Tacullies could 
meet two times a month, Tlw other weeks could k> used by ventral adminis- 
tration or other concerns. " 

—All eh'nieiiiaiy school teacher 

^'Faculty meetings should Iw scheduled morv ojlvn, l)isi us,^iun slmdd Iw 
allowed at these meetings, " 

—A midillo school teacher 



"We need more faculty meetings and defmrlnwnl meetings to discuss present 
problems and policies, not only new business, " 

— A high school teacher 

The working hours of Providence teachers must be revised. Teachers and union leaders in 
many ciUes, including Pittsburgh, Rochester, and Dayton, have backed a longer workday to increase 
the effectiveness and professionalism of teachers. 

PROBE'S research of other urban districts documents that Providence teachers are required to 
spend fewer hours in their buildings than teachers in all but one other district, which is also in 
Rhode Island (see Table 3.4 on page 25). 



Whit Must lie Done 




... . ^ 



Some Providence teachers and principals told PROUli they want their day lengthened. They say 
additional time could be used for sharing successful practices, meeting with teachers from other 
schools, setting schoolwide goals, meeting with teachers in their own area of specialty, and meeting 
with teachers from other districts. 



Reconunen dation 5> Expect Teachers to Meet with Parents 

Recommendation: Teachers must be required as a minimum to attend an open house for 
parents held during an evening or a weekend day each fall and to be available for conferences 
with parents or other family members at least twice a year These activities must not reduce 
the hours students are in school 

Once this step has been taken, community and parents organizations must work with 
teachers and principals to increase the attendance of parents and family members at open 
houses and conferences. 

Overwhelming evidence shows that students are far more likely to succeed in school if parents 
or other family members meet with teachers to discuss their child's progress. In her book The 
Evidence Continues to Grow, Anne Henderson cites 49 recent studies showing that parental 
involvement improves student achievement. 

In Providence, 88% of teachers agree that children are more likely to succeed when teachers 
and parents meet; only 3% disagree. Only a small percentage of parents, however, attend conferences 
with their children's teachers during the course of a year. When Providence teachers are asked to 
estimate the percentage of parents with whom they meet to discuss academic progress, the mean 
response is 32%. Although elementary school teachers estimate that they meet \vith about 48% of 
parents, the mean for middle school and high school teachers is below 20%. Clearly, a concerted 
effort is needed to increase the opportunities for parents and teachers to meet. 

Many parents in Providence say they are disappointed with the open houses and conferences 
they have attended because not all of their children's teachers are present. Some cite this as a 
reason for not participating. Our recommendation to require teacher attendance will help to 
solve this problem. Community and parent organizations must work with teachers and principals 
to increase parent attendance. 



Reconunendation 6. Lengthen Teacher Working Year 

Recommendation: The number of days Providence teachers are required to work must be 
increased from 181 to 186. Three of these five extra days will come at the beginning of the school 
yean giring teacl)ers and principals (as wett as parents and community members) an opportuni- 
ty to set g(kds and to plan for the coming year The two other days— at midyear or year-end, as 
detertniml hi' tf)e principal and staff— will also be t4sedfor setting goals, planning, and team- 
building, TIxy mi4St not be used for arranging classrooms or other housekeeping chores, 

Com/Hired with six other urban districts from which PROBE could obtain teacher 
contracts, ProtHdence teachers have fewer workdays. Providence teachers work 181 days; the 
average for tl)e six other districts is 186S 
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Providence students attend school the same number of days (180) as students in each 
of the six other districts. Providence teachers, however, are required to be In school only one 
day when students are not present (the day before school opens). Thus, at most Providence 
schools, teachers and principals have virtually no time to carry out long-term planning. With 
only one day before school opens, teachers have barely six hours to hear new policies, meet 
new teachers, and unpack their books before the students arrive. Planning is impossible. These 
additional days can be used profitably for the teachers and principals to plan and assess their 
school's progress. 

''We need a planning week before school starts in September, weekly 
grade-level meetings (during the day), atid monthly meetings for long- 
range planning of content projects, " 

— An elementarv school teacher 



Hiring and Contracting Processes 

Recommendation 7. Redesign Process for School Board Appointments 

Recommendation: The Mayor must create a School Board Nominating Commission, which 
will make the process of appointing School Board members more systematic and more o/)en to 
community participation. 

In order to have high-quality schools, the district must have excellence in the School Board. If 
the School Board is to insist on high expectations of everyone In the system, it must have the highest 
expectations of itself. A fractious and cantankerous School Board can Inflict grave damage on the 
schools it governs and thus on the education of the city's children. 

The current School Board is not a unified body, nor one that has a good sense of Its own role. 
Some of the disunity can be traced to the fact that Board members too frequently are appointed 
because they represent special-interest groups, e.g., an ethnic group, neighborhood, or special- 
needs population, and feel the burden of being accountable to these groups. Furthermore, most 
feel they must be responsive to the Mayor rather than to the school system at large. Next to the 
Teachers Union, they consider the Mayor the second most powerful force in the school system. In 
our discussion, not one School Board member included the Board itself as having significant 
power or influence, and only one mentioned the Superintendent. 

An ideal board would comprise specialists in some phase of elementary or secondary 
educaUon, law, finance, managemem, social services, or personnel administration. All members 
would be well-acqu:iinted with educational reform, problems of urban cities, and school 
finance, as well as the importance of keeping politics out of school administration. They would 
bring to School Board deliberations a broad spectrum of skill and understanding. 

PROBE has explored and debated the merits of an appointed school board versus an elected 
school board. We note that a large majority of urban school boards across the nation are 
elected, particularly in the larger cities (44 out of 50), and that many have the power to levy 
taxes. In the past, elected boards have been ineffective in Providence, and PROBE could find no 
compelling reason to recommend School Board elections. We feel that the School Board Is 
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already loo political and should not be made more so. We do feel, however, lhai steps must be 
taken immediately to raise the level of expectation and performance. 

Providence is unique in die nation (among the 50 urban boards for which data have been com- 
piled) in having a board appointed directly by the Mayor with no input from any other source. All of the 
other major cities with appointed boards have a nominating system presided over by an independent 
panel. In Providence, die City Council ratifies die Mayor's choices, but it cannot nominate candidates. 

Baltimore's procedure may be most similar to that of Providence, but even in Baltimore the 
Mayor makes appointments from a list of names submitted by the School Board Nomination 
Committee, which represents various community interests. The Committee is responsible for review- 
ing and commenting on all candidates and forwarding a full report on recommendations to the 
Mayor for a final decision. 

PROBE urges the Mayor to establish voluntarily a Nominating Commission to guide the Mayor's 
selection of new board members and the decision to reappoint continuing members. In this way, 
Board appointments can be free of criticism, charges of special interest, and suspicion of political 
control. We ask the Mayor to share wiih die community die responsibility of selecting a School 
Board that is responsive to the community (including parents) and represents die best-informed 
and most balanced group of citizens who care deeply about die schools. 

PROBE recommends diat the Mayor's Nominating Commission consist of five residents of the 
city who reflect Providence s racial/ethnic diversity and its various neighborhoods and who are 
drawn from each of the following: 

❖ social services agencies (chosen by the head of United Way) ; 

❖ the educational community (selected by the presidents of the colleges and universities with 
Providence campuses); 

❖ the business community (chosen by the Executive Committee of the Greater Providence 
Chamber of Commerce); 

❖ parents of schoolchildren (selected by the Superintendent's Parents Council or some other 
parent group with a broad citywide membership); and 

❖ PEF's Board, with particular attention to balance in board membership. 

Members of the Commission will serve for a term of five years on a rotating basis so that one 
new member will be chosen each year. Members will be ineligible for reappointment after serving a 
full five-year term. The chair of die Nominating Commission will be chosen from the membership by 
the Mayor for a one-year, nonrenewable term. 

The Commission will use advertisements and notices to elicit nominees from the public at large, 
parent groups, civic organizations, unions, and so on. We recommend diat die Commission adopt as 
its guide the criteria of the National School Boards Association. The Commission will be free to use 
whatever means it deems appropriate for gathering names and screening candidates. 

At least three months before the expiration of School Board terms, die Commission will submit 
to the Mayor the names of at lea<st three acceptable nominees for each vacancy The Mayor will 
appoint one of the three or ask the Commission for additional nominees. In no case will the Mayor 
deviate from the lists furnished by the Commission. Other details of die appointment process cm\ be 
determined by die Commission in consultation with the Mayor. 
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Recommendation 8> Conduct National Search for Superintendent 



Recommendation: Whenever it becomes nemmryfor the School Board to search for a new 
Superintendent, that effort must include a national search for candidates and wide participa- 
tion by the community. The School Board will continue, howevei to hold responsibility for the 
final decision. 

A new Superintendent should assume his or her duties with a sense of strong support from the 
community. Candidates for the position should be sonftht nationally and interviewed by representa- 
tives of such groups as parent organizations, the teachers and principals unions, the business com- 
munity, students, and civic organizations working with the schools. In a public forum, candidates 
should discuss their views on problems in urban education, answer questions on their views, and 
propose solutions. The vSchool Board should seek ihu views of those who have had contact with the 
candidates, and it should demonstrate to the community that the School Board values the opinions 
of ail who have a staice in the schools. 



Recommendation 9. Conduct National S earch for Administrators 



~Recommemlation: The School Boant must giw the Superintendent the authority and the 
means to search thoroughly and nationally for the best principals and other administrators 
and to recommend only those who are clearly qtudified professionally and personally 

The Providence School Department has relied repeatedly on a relatively small pool of in- 
house candidates with some teaching or administrative experience to fill key positions including 
highly specialized ones. This practice has led to the appointment of officials with limited qualifi- 
cations to serve in positions requiring specific professional skills. Because of these precedents, 
political influence has become a factor in determining who will fill some of the school system's 
most important posts. 

The School Board must insist on a simple standard for appointmems: the best-qualified person. 
School Department hiring must not serve poUtical imerests through a system of patron^e that saps 
the schools of the quality of strong leadership they desperately need. The specter of intrusion was 
raised repeatedly in conversations PROBE held with administrators, union officers, and teachers. 
One School Board member said frankly that the message should go forth to City Hall, "Back off. 
Back off. You are pushing us too hard and too often." 

Only 1 5% of principals believe that promotion decisions are fair. One principal writes, 
"AdvancemenUs are not based on imelligence or exemplary job performance. . . . Extraordinary 
administrative vision and potential are a wasted resource in the Providence School Department 
advancement structure/' Another principal is more succinct: "Decisions are made before the inter- 
views are held/* 

In the 1992 revision of the contract with the Providence Teachers Union, provision was made 
for the Superintendent to recommend qualified candidates for administrative posiUons from outside 
the system, provided they are clearly superior to anyone within the system. The hiring process, how- 
ever, does not provide any encouragement or funding to search beyond Providence for candidates. 
This situation must be corrected. National searches must be mandatory for all major offices. 
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Recommendation 10. Institute Sch ool-Based Hiring for Teachers 

Recommendation: Sweeping changes must be made in the process used to hire teachers. The 
principal and teachers in each school must take part in the selection of faculty for their building 
When a vacant position occurs, tf)e principal and a group of teachers must be authorized to: 

❖ develop a detailed job description and posting tlxit outlines their specific needs, which 
could include academic expertise, experience, pedagogic approach, and oiher special 
skills and experience; 

❖ choose fttmlists after reviewing the four to eight dossiers, sent by the personnel office, of 
certified candidates who work in the system and certified candidates who are not cur- 
rently employees of the School Department; and 

❖ interview finalists and send the name of their choice to the appropriate assistant super- 
intendent, who will notify the selected candidate. 

The primary goal must be to encourage teachers and principals to take responsibility for 
creating unique and exciting communities of learning Another important god will be to 
increase the number of nonwbite teachers. Seniority, as established by years within the s)'stem 
or days working as a substitute, cannot remain the sole criterion for hiring Providence teachers. 

Providence's process of filling vacancies is a significant impediment to achieving excellence. 
The current system relies heavily on seniority; the qualified teacher with the most seniority has the 
right to transfer into any opening in any building. If no teacher in the system wants to transfer into a 
new position, the qualified teacher who has worked the most days as a substitute has the right to 
that position. The people who work in a school have no say as to who fills a vacancy. 

The city's system for hiring and transferring teachers fails to consider the ability of candidates to 
address the specific needs of a school and its students. Thus, principal and teachers are denied the 
opportunity to build a cohesive faculty and develop a unique academic or ped^ogic focus. They 
must accept whoever is most senior, regardless of that candidate's skills or interests. The quality of 
a teacher has litde to do with these appointments. Perhaps worst of all, many people within the 
Providence schools feel that the hiring system destroys die endiusiasm and surely some of the 
professional skill of teachers. Five years of work as a substitute, moving from building to building, 
reinforces a teacher s skills at controlling, not inspiring, students. 

Providence's hiring system is fundamentally different from that of most cities diat have begun to 
change their school systems. Three cities with reputations for excellence (Dayton, Pittsburgh, and 
San Antonio) all have revised dieir hiring system to give the people at each building the power to 
select their new colleagues. Table 5.2 provides a simplified look at the differences between die sys- 
tem Providence uses to fill teacher vacancies and the system Dayton uses. 

Providence principals could not be more clear in their opinion of die hiring process for teach- 
ers. All the principals who returned PROBE's survey agree that they could improve the quality of 
education in their schools if they had a say in the hiring and transfer of teachers. When asked what 
single change they would make in order to improve the quality of educaUon in Providence public 
schools, more dian one-half of Providence's principals say change the hiring system, 

Hiring excellent minority teachers is especially difficult In Providence, The School Department's 
teacher recruiter says she frequently goes to recruiting conferences and watches other urban districts 
hire the best candidates because they can offer immediate full-time appointments. Providence can only 
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offer substitute positions. Minorii)' candickues, wlio arc recruited actively by most cities, are especially 
unlikely to choose a substitute job in Providence when they can have their own classrooms in other 
districts, NC'hIle there are many reasons for the small number of minoritv' teachers in Providence, the 
hiring system is clc»arly one reason that Providence has a far lower perceniuse of niSnority teachers thim 
other districts (see Figure S. I ). Only 35% of parents are satisfied with the number of minorii)' teachers. 



T\BLE 5 2 

( OMPARISON OF THE HIRING PROCESS BeWtEN PROVIDENCE AND DAITON SCHOOl DISTRHTTS 



PROVlD£NC£ SCHOOL DI^CT 



DAYTON SCHOOL DISTIUCT 



♦ CMiUfUitf cttrni OhUi ccrtUknUoii mmI pufcn 
Selector liuUtvtc IctC 

♦ i^cfiofincl offkc wimU four iiiudUM ouuliiUtci 
to i Khool. 

♦ Prlncipiil Md leum of tc«cbrn KfMl (wrcnU 
intmivw caodlUtUeft ami nukf m ftclvctlon.' 



^Candldair nmui Rhode Istaad certification and jmsms National 

Teachers E>(amiaaUo« (NTE) or jett temporary certifkaUon. 
^ After successful inteniew «ith perMaael office, teacher 

becomef per diem substitute.' 

Candidate works 140 dayi in one year k a per diem substitute 
and then becomes a lonK^tenn substitute { LIS). This process 
lakes from between one to five years. « 
^ Candidate works his or her way up ITS list (from between one 
to five years) and must accept appointneat at Hrst building tliat 
luM an opening in teacher's area of certiflcalion. (Principal and 
teacher at that bulldios have do say in this appotaiaicnt.) 

Teachers certified In areas of Inwcdiate need, e.g., bilUKual. special edycaiUm. ar« hired lufdiatcly. MiMrity caMMdalea 
automaticallv become long-term substitutes. . . . r i. i j 

I 'Principal makes this decision aloac If that school does not have aa approved, dUtrktwldc plan for icbool-lMMd lUMieAeat. 
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In the past, the Providence Teachers Union has argued that unless substitutes are promised 
rights to a full-time job, finding an adequate number of substitute teachers will be difficult. Other 
cities that have adopted school-based hiring systems have not found this to be so. Rochester, 
Dayton, San Antonio, and Pittsburgh repon that they have no difficulty getting enough substitute 
teachers, in part because the substitute teachers are hired to work at a specific school, thereby 
becoming a part of the school community. Moreover, the new system may reduce the number of 
substitutes a school needs because the principal and teachers can choose candidates with excellent 
work records. 



Recommendation 11. Establish and Enforce a Strict Code of Ethics 

Recommendation: The School Board, tvi'b the leadership of the Superintendent, must 
develop for itself and the entire school system a code of ethics in order that the operation of 
the schools represents to the students and the public tl)e highest possible standards of judgment 
and conduct. In particular, the schools must not be victimized by conflicts of interest, political 
interference, and favoritism. 

Large cit>' school systems represent temptation to politicians. The system consumes the largest 
share of the city's budget with a tempting collection of trained and semitrained positions to be filled. 
Furthermore, the common perception is that prestige and perks come with one's association with 
educational institutions. Providence is no exception, 

A school system can be weakened badly by political intrusion, by favoritism in the selection of 
appointees, by maneuvering to obtain union support. Although the chief executive of a city may have 
a lead role in the appointment of a school board, that executive must avoid the temptation to manip- 
ulate what could be looked upon as ''the Mayor's payroll" or "the Mayor's contract." The Mayor 
should appoint and hold accountable but not interfere. 

For its part, the School Board should agree, for example, not to entertain overtures in behalf of 
candidates for employment. Nor should the central administrators be party to special favoritism. 

We are also concerned about the possibility of a conflict of interest between union and 
management. We find, for example, that the negotiation and seUlement of the contract with the 
Providence Teachers Union determines automatically (by percentage of the wage scale) the 
compensation of central administrators and of school building administrators, including princi- 
pals. Only the salary of the Superintendent of Schools is separate from the teacher settlement. 
Obviously, then, in a time of pressure for higher wages leading toward a possible strike, a 
conflict of interest could exist between management positions and personal gain. A separate 
wage schedule should be established for nonteachers. 

In similar fashion, not even the smallest hint of impropriety should intrude upon the negotiating 
process in collective bargaining. For exiunple, no member of a management team negotiating a con- 
tract should serve on that team if he or she is related through immediate family with anyone who 
would benefit directly from the contract settlement. This and similar safeguards should be above 
questioning or compromising. 
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Re commendation 12. Redesign the Budget Process 

~" Recommendation: The school system's budgeting process must be redesigned At the 
outset of the process, the School Board must establish and make known its funding goals 
and priorities. Drafts of the budget— <ind the final budget itself—must demonstrate how 
the budget meets these goals and priorities. All demands on the budget (including all con- 
tractual obligations such as salaries and benefits) must be decided upon before a final 
budget is passed. 

Currently, the system's operational budget planning begins in the fall and extends into the winter 
when the nonsalarv portion is recommended to the School Board, reviewed by that body, and 
passed along to City HaU. At no Ume in this process is the issue of teacher compensation (and other 
compensation as noted above) discussed because union negotiations do not begin in earnest, in 
effect, until the foUowing summer The end date of the teachers' comract falls within a few days of 
the opening of the school year. 

Over the years, the contract has been settled at the expense of other pressing priorities, such 
as purchasing an adequate supply of books and educational materials; repairing buildings; 
creating data banks; reviewing the valued system of in-house suspensions in disciplinary cases; 
and funding the professional development of teachers, administrators, and School Board mem- 
bers. Decisions about whether the teachers receive a raise or more boolis are purchased must 
be made simultaneously. This is a particularly pressing problem, of course, in a time of scarce 
resources and rapidly expanding enrollment. 

We urge the Superintendent and the School Board to establish in each year a clear set of all 
priorities based on projected funding and. hirtherinon-, lo establish, with the Providence Teachers 
Union, a different calendar for salary negotiations, 



Recommendation 13. Allow Principals to Choose Their Staffs . 

Recommendation: Principals must have the power to choose their schools' assistant 
principals and secretaries. To this end in each school the principal must be authorized to: 

❖ develop a detailed job description and posting that outlines specific needs (expertise, 
experience, and other special skilLs could be included): 

❖ choose finalists after reviewing dossiers, sent by the personnel office, of candidates who 
work in the system and candidates from outside the system; and 

❖ interview finalists and send the name of their choice to the appropriate assistant super- 
intendent, who will notify the selected candidate. 

Providence principals complain bitterly that they cannot run their schools effectively 
because thev do not choose— indeed, they have no input whatsoever— in choosing the support 
staff members who work in their schools. Overwhelming majorities of principals believe that 
their schools would be more effective if they could choose the people with whom they work. 
Virtually no other institution expects executives lo accept assistants or secretaries without some 
input in the decision. If principals are to be accountable to the community, they must have this 
simple but importaiil pieroHative. 
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Recommendalion 14. Revise Accountability of Custodial Services 

Recommendation: The system's custodial services must either be privatized or reformed 
drastically so that principals have direct authority (including termination) over those who 
clean school buildings. The new services must include clear and detailed guidelines for 7 
cleaning and inspecting buildings. Custodians must become the first line of defense in 
building maintenance. 

Specialized maintenance services must continue to be privatized. If the time it takes to 
respond to a maintenance request is not reduced significantly, current private contracts must 
be terminated and new contracts negotiated. 

The process for resolving grievances concerning maintenance must be redesigned so that 
it ceases to involve the Superintendent and the School Board. These officials must have more 
time to work on issues of educational substance 

The cleanliness of school buildings runs the gamut from exceedingly clean to distressingly dirty, 
PROBE'S research documented this in many ways, ranging from interviews with teachers, snidents, 
and principals to on-site visits. 

One-half of the teachers (50%) feel tha£ their school is usually clean, while just less than one- 
half (43%) disagree. Comments from teachers differ from building to building. Some feel that their 
buildings are clean and custodians are hard-working; others are angry that their buildings are 
always dirty and their janitors are hard to find. 

'7 am greatly pleased with the care the school receives. " 

— ^An elementary school teacher 



"Many classrooms are a disgrace, especially the special education classrooms. " 

— ^An elementary school teacher 

"I have an exceptionally good (thorough, helpful, capable, intelligent) custo- 
dian in my part of the building. " 

— ^A middle school teacher 

"Regular custodians do whatever they can to do as little as they can. Per diem 
custodians are the most helpful. " 

— ^A middle school teacher 



-J^ ^^^^^ff'^^^ PROBE'S visits to schools only further substantiated the enormous differences among schools; 

I for example, Windnilll Street Elementary School was remarlobly clean, yet trash and 
1 hails and grounds of Bridgham Middle School. 

I A principal's lack of authority allows some buildings to remain dirty. While they do have the 

authority to create a work schedule for custodians, principals do not have the right to sanction or 
^ remove custodians who are ineffective. Consequently, many principals assert that the cleanliness of 
^ their building depends on the custodians' attitude. Principals must be given the authority to make 
something happen if tlieir school is not clean. 
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Maintenance requests pose an even greater problem for Providence schools. Sixty percent of 
Providence teachers are dissatisfied with the time it takes to get something repaired. Many teachers 
note horror stories about maintenance, 



"I file a work report with the principal, but it takes forever to accomplish the 
task. For example, in February, the locksmith came and removed a jammed 
lock in one door and as of June, it hasn 't been replaced. Windows have been 
broken for over a year!" 

— ^An elementary school teacher 

"The radiator drips into a bucket that I empty daily This problem was put in 
writing to the principal 18 months ago. " 

— A middle school teacher 



"I've bad lights out for two years — no response yet. " 

— A high school teacher 

"My ceiling crumbled and roof leaked for years— nothing happened " 

— A high school teacher 

Principals agree that getting work orders filled takes too long. Seventy percent believe that "too 
much of my time is spent taking care of school facility problems." When principals were asked 
which four activities consumed the largest portion of their time, more than one-half (53%) cited 
maintenance. One principal summarizes the feelings of many when he writes, "Why am 1 a mainte- 
nance director instead of a principal?" 

The Providence School Department is moving gradually toward the privatization of maim ?nance 
services. Specialty seiMces such as roof repair, plumbing, and heating are increasingly provided by pri- 
vate contracts overseen by the city s Director of PubUc Buildings. Because the original system of main- 
tenance—in w^ch the School Department employees were responsible for most maintenance— was 
so ineffective, PROBE believes the increasing privatization of maintenance services is a good step 
toward accountability and faster seiMces. Nevertheless, clearly, more progress must be made. 

Finally, PROBE urges that a new system be developed to address teacher grievances, particularly 
grievances relating to maintenance. During the 1991 calendar year, teachers filed 234 grievances; 
more than one-third related directiy to maintenance and facilities. Most of these grievances were 
open-and-shut: a teacher, dissatisfied with how long a repair was taking, filed a grievance, (Indeed, 
many principals openly acknowledge that theyasjfe teachers to file grievances to receive speedier 
responses.) In 1991 , the Superintendent heard grievances tfiat addressed many different problems 
including a lack of heat in a building, broken faucets, falling ceUing tiles, an inoperable stove in a 
home ec room, pigeon droppings over the door of an elementary school, an inoperable kiln in an 
art room, broken fire doors, and a broken intercom system. 

Unfortunately, as die system is structured currently, most grievances ultimately require a formal 
hearing attended bv the Superintendent, the Teachers Union President, an assistant superintendent. 
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a principal, and the teacher who filed the grievance. Consequently, the Superintendent spends an 
estimated two afternoons of every school week listening to grievances that usually are easily settled. 
The Superintendent estimates that 10% of his time each week is spent in hearings, and many more 
hours of time of senior administrators are spent preparing for the hearings. 



Participatory Processes 

Recommendation 15. Organize Regular Discussion Sessions for Teachers 

Recommendation: Teachers within each school must have regularly scheduled opportuni- 
ties to discuss topics they consider important These sessions can, on occasion, be combined to 
bring together teachers from different schools and different levels. These meetings will: 

❖ provide an informal forum for sharing ideas, experiences, successes, and concerns; 

❖ promote communication among teachers/schools of different levels; and 

❖ promote creative learning projects across grades and levels. 
These meetings must be held either before or afier school during the additional time made 

available by Recommendation 4, 

Lack of communication is the concern niosl ofien expressed in every teacher discussion at 
every level. In particular, teachers want a time to talk informally together In their schools. As one 
elementary school teacher says, ^'Professional interaction is not availabk* to us." Teachers want to 
work together on curriculum and staff development; they want to work together to solve the prob- 
lems they face in their classrooms. They also want a chance to discuss the ups and downs and the 
stresses of their work. One high school teacher states: ''We don't have lime to just sit and compare 
what's happening. ... It's not built in." 

The teachers see themselves as untapped resources, unable to share valuable experience and 
ideas. PROBE's recommendations provide many outlets for this energy and expertise; through 
involvement in planning school goals, in school governing cabinets, in school-specific staff develop- 
ment and curriculum development initiatives. A forum in which all faculty members in a school are 
encouraged to participate is also needed. 

Many teachers feel their creativity has been stifled by a system in which their opinions and ideas 
. j are not valued. One teacher writes: "One of the major frustrations of teachers who care is that we 
':!f ' ^ are never allowed to voice our opinions in a forum that matters; our opinions and/or advice are 

never sought by administration; we are rarely, if ever, included in decision-making; and we are rep- 
resented by a union whose philosophy we don't often sh ve. Recognition must be given to the tact 
that the people who know a school best are the teachers. Everyone else — students and administra- 
' tors — passes through it. We live there. If school change is ever to occur, our observations and sug- 
gestions must be given credibility." 

Teachers find this situation frustrating because they know how great their contributions could 
be In a call for sharing ideas, an elementary school teacher writes: "Get teachers within the same 
grade level together — teachers, we are our own best resources.'* 

A forum must be established within each school for teacher renewal, revival of creativity, and 
resurgence of energy. Working in close association with such renewal would come a greater sense 
of shared professionalism. One teacher writes: "Treat teachers like professionals. Actively seek 
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their input in decision-making, brainsloriu with liieni lor ideas, encourage them lo try new things 
and support them in this endeavor." The teachers value iheir accomplishments and diose of their 
colleagues, but ihey are disturbed by media reports and public perceptions that belittle their efforts. 
Clearly, they need ways to develop a new level of pride in teaching as a profession. 

This emphasis on pride emerges as well in an interview with the new president of the Teachers 
Union. When asked to identify her long-term priority (after two months in office), she replied, "I'd 
like to put back the feeling of pride." She went on to say that there is widespread suspicion among 
teachers. They don't feel safe trying new things, for example. She hoped Oiat as some do try to make 
changes, others will gradually join in. We believe an open-ended, teacher-directed forum for sharing 
ideas and concerns is a step in that direction. 

Joint meetings of the faculties of two schools, e.g., teachers from an elementary school and 
those from a nearby middle school, can build on this same pride. Such meetings will open new edu- 
cational horizons and offer a view of the continuity of learning across levels. Two teachers advise: 




' Teachers from different schools should meet once a month to get ideas on 
wimt otf)er teachers in their grade are doing, " 

'Pair up two schools to have teachers talk " 



Reco mmendation l6> Organize Student Committees 

Recommendation: Each school or unit must organize committees in which students take 
the initiative to address key concerns or problems in their schools. These groups, comprised of 
students working with teachers, administrators, parents, and tfje community, could be used in 
many areas to promote student learning, responsibility, outreach to the community, and ideas 
for their own educational experience. Committees could be organized to: 

❖ identif^^ and find solutions for specific problems that arise within the school, e.g., 
building cleanliness and student discipline: 

❖ raise money for field trips and for projects to improw the appearance of the school: and 

❖ explore otf)er ways to give students an effective voice in decisions affecting the school. 
Results of our study Indicate specific concerns about the need for cleaner, more attractive 

school buildings, belter student discipline, more extracurricular activities, and more 6eld trips. 
Table 5.5 lists some of the high school survey responses. 
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Students want to be able to express their opinions, to be heard, and to have their opinions 
valued. ALP students are among tlie few from whom we heard who feel that they have a voice in their 
education. They tell of close relationships with their teachers-advisors and of participation in classes 
and in various student committees that focus on specific issues of concern to students. 
Recommendations from these committees are presented to the principal, teachers, and other stu- 
dents in student town meetings, ALP students speaking about their experiences with the committees 
show pride in their initiative and their problem-solving abilities. 

When asked about the opportunities they have to express their views and to have an impact on 
their school, ALP students mentioned repeatedly two concepts: the respect they feel from their 
teachers and fellow students, and the responsibility they are learning. 

Although our supporting data come predominand/ from the high schools, PROBE suggests that 
variations of these committees can be formed at the elementary school and middle school levels. 
Committees must be established in an effort not only to address school issues and to give a voice to 
studenus, but also as a method of developing students' thinking and problem-solving skiUs. 

This approach also offers an excellent opportunity for parents, business partnership partici- 
pants, and other community members to work with children in small, personal groups with clearly 
defined tasks and goals. 



Recommendation 17. Establish Informal Student T own Meetings 

Recommendation: Regular, informal student toivn meetings or smaller discussion groups 
must be sponsored in each unit within the schools. These meetings are to: 

❖ encourage all students to air concerns about their school experience and about sclml 
policies; and 

❖ present action or proposals to the principal or school cabinet. 

Teachers, guidance counselors, and the principal must attend time meetings to facilitate 
the discussion and to hear u l>at is said. 

In a middle school focus group, a sixth grade student says that she wishes someone would 
really listen to her concerns. She describes a dally fight in the lunchroom, which she finds 
upsetting. On two occasions she went to the adult in charge and suggested that the reason for 
the fight is always the same — there are not enough chairs for the students. She says that this 
problem could be remedied easily. But nothing has been done. The fights continue, and she 
feels that she has been ignored. 

Students at the large high schools say student government is an excellent idea, but one that 
lacks aduh support. These students say there are many problems for which students could offer 
effective approaches. Both middle school and high school students complain about stifling rules and 
restraints placed on all students because of small groups of troublemakers in their schools. 

A different picture is painted, however, by smdents at ALP In this unique environment, the stu- 
dents can help write the rules. Rules of behavior and many other aspects of the school environment 
have been developed through ALP's student town meeting. All 150 students attend these regular 
meetings along with teachers and the principal; anyone may raise and discuss any topic about the 
school. Students say the system they have developed is effective because they "own** the rules and 
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believe thai ihey are fair. In uddiUon, siudenls enforce the rules of the school ihrougli their Student 
Review Board (SRB). Students who break rules (including failing to earn enough academic credits 
during a quarter) must appear before the SRB. The result may be a plan or contract for changed 
hehavior or some other recommendation to the school principal. 

Without exception, at die end of the studeitt focus group meetings in the high schools and die 
middle schools, the students asked if there would be other meetings and said they enjoyed being 
able to express their views. A need exists within the schools for an ongoing process of Ustening to 
the students. The shape of diis process depends on die age and composition of the student group. 
But the goals remain the same: smdent expression, student growth in problem-solving, self-esteem, 
a sense of responsibility, and a continuing measurement of die quality of the school climate. 



Recommendation 18. Es tablish Informal Parent Town Meetings 

Recommendation: Town meetings or talk sessions for parents miist be sponsored within 
each school These meetings should: 

❖ promote regnlar, informal discussion of concerns, and 

❖ present ideas or concerns to the principal or governing body of the school. 

These discussion groups will need facilitators, preferably a combination of school personnel. 
e.g., principal, teacher, or guidance counsebt and a parent Interpreters also must be available. 

Ninety-three percent of die parents surveyed say diey think parent involvement is important for 
children in school. Yet, a much smaller percent^e of parents attend school functions or involve 
themselves otherwise in the schools. Clearly schools need to find nonthreatening ways to draw 
parents into the schools and to listen to their ideas and opinions. As a high school teacher explains: 
'*Many parents are intimidated by school and what goes on here. Langu^e barrier is often a prob- 
lem. Most parents don't know that interpreters are available.*' 

Some parents believe that people in die schools do not listen well. Fewer than two-thirds (65%) 
of die parents surveyed are satisfied with how dieir children's teachers listen to them. Fifty-nine 
percent are satisfied uith how weU the principal listens to them. An elementary school teacher says, 
"Many times the problems expressed by parents are frustrations with administration— busing, 
discipline, altitudes. Often they feel alienated by the school. Clearly most parents in my school are 
brushed off by school office staff and administration.'' 

A dififerem message is given to parents when thefy are invited to talk about dieir concerns (and 
in dieir own language) — a message that says diat dieir opinions do matter 

Recommendation 19. R edesign Monthly Principal Meet in^__ 

R^ommendation: The emphasis and procedure for tl)e monthly meetings of principals 
and assistant principals must be changed in order to provide a more useful forum for these 
administrators. The rotating host principal will preside and at the end of the meeting, will 
elicit suggestions from other principals for topics to discuss at the next meeting. Therepresen- 
tative from central administration will serve as a liaison but will not set ti>e agenda or control 
the direction of discussion. These meetings should: 
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*> provide an infomalfonim for sharing of ideas, experiences, successes, and concerns: 

❖ promote infortnal mentoring and coaching; 

❖ promote communication among schools in the city; and 

❖ promote communication among admlnistrators/schook of different levels. 
Building administrators (principals and assistant principals) currently attend regular monthly 

meetings with central administration, held at different schools every month. But 75% of the princi- 
pals say these meetings do not provide the forum the building administrators need for efifective com- 
munication among themselves. Several principals complain that the agenda for these meetings is set 
by the central administration and is usually dominated by administrative issues. An elementary 
school principal explains, "No opportunity is provided in the monthly meeUngs to discuss educa- 
tional issues of common concern to all. The only issues shared or discussed are mechanical admin- 
istrative issues: process for collecting lunch money, busing problems." 

In general, principals comment frequently that their communication with central administration is 
almost always one way. from cenural administration to the principals. Many principals wish that central 
administration would listen more and talk less. Several say the informal setting of the focus group was 
helpful because they could talk about problems and help each other with their own experiences. 

Principals welcome strategic planning and the process that had begun in the system this year 
witli meetings of principals in the summer These were seen to be helpful, but not enough: "We need 
10 meet as a whole together. It is not sufficient the times we've met. That is not planning/' 

One principal menUons the importance of involving people from all levels in the strategic plan- 
ning process. An example is given of planning specific content curriculum, The need is expressed 
for elementary, middle, and high school teachers and principals to plan together so that an integrat- 
ed, consistent program results. "There has to be continuity for K-12." 

Assistant principals cite the need for informal mentoring from other, more experienced admin- 
istrators. This occurs sometimes within a given building, but it is often minimal or nonexistent 
either because there is only one administrator or because of the lack of time available. A regular, 
informal meeting of administrators will encourage mentoring relationships as well as simple networking. 
It will help also to combat the sense of isolation that many administrators feel. One principal says, 
"The isolation is hard. You start to have self-doubts v/ith so many decisions to make." 



School Goals 

Recommendation 20. Es tablish Goals by and within Each School 

— Recommendation: Fn each school a collaborative effort must take place to design goaLs that 
give that school a clear direction in which to proceed and make that school more responsive to 
the specific needs and strettgths of its students In all schools, tl)e principal will be responsible 
for leading the collaborative development and application of these clear and specific goals. 
These goals will be: 

❖ focused on student achievement and welNwing; 

❖ based on significant input from students, parents, teachers, other scM staff, and the 
community; 

❖ communicated to tf)e school communit y; 
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❖ accompanied by specific, measurable objectives: 

❖ assessed annually in a school progress report; and 

❖ used as pari of a system of principal and teacher accountability for meeting goals. 
Additionally, these goals incorporate the need for: 

❖ energetic outreach to parents that will demonstrate the school's recognition of the vital 
role parents play in education and also ensure that parents recognize their 

resi onsibility to their children's education and schools; 

❖ enriching the curricidum and school environment based on the cultural diversity of the 
students and their families; and 

❖ establishing more effective working relationships with social services agencies serving 
the students and their families 

Without goals, any organization will struggle to maintain a focus or direction, Schools need a 
clear direction that will guide the principal, the teachers, the parents, and the studenus. PROBE has 
found many hard-working, committed people who are often unable to look beyond their immediate 
crises or tasks at hand. We have heard little about a concerted effort by everyone in a school toward 
clear goals that arc owned and valued by all. 

Over the past year, central administration has provided time and training for school principals 
to begin work on clearly defined school missions. These efforts have fallen flat In many cases; some 
schools, however, apparently have made progress. Several possibilities might account for this lack- 
luster record— lack of time to communicate, lack of input from the people on the front lines in the 
schools, and a paucity of educational leadership in the schools and in the system, 

In order for missions or goals to motivate people and serve as useful guidelines for planning 
and action, they must reflect the experience, knowledge, and Viilues of principals, teachers, other 
school staff, parents, and students. All of these people must own the key goals. But, currently, few 
people in the schools feel they have enough influence to help frame the learning experience. They 
believe that their potential is not being tapped adequately This is true for principals who want to be 
educational leaders, for teachers who want to share ideas with other teachers in their school, and 
for students who are ready to suggest ways to make their learning more challenging. 

In order for goals to have an impact on schools, the leadership must be strong and articulate. 
Teachers and principals believe that leadership of the schools needs strengthening. Only 29% of the 
principals measure the central administration as '^somewhat effective" in vision and leadership. 
Similarly, 32% of teachers indicate that they are either extremely or somewhat satisfied with central 
administration leadership. The figure is higher when it comes to leadership of individual schools, 
with 65% of the teachers stating that they are somewhat or extremely satisfied mih the leadership of 
their particular school. 

PROBE'S results indicate that the time is right and the people are more than ready to pursue 
common goals. No one group of people involved with the schools believes that they are currently 
spending their time as they should be. For example: 

❖ Ninety-six percent of the principals surveyed think it extremely important for the principal to 
be an educational leader in the school. And yet, they indicate that the four activities that they allow 
to consume most of their time are paperwork, maintenance, lunchroom duty, and discipline. 
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❖ Sixty-Six percent of the teachers say they would like to have outside resource people speak in 
classes more often. On the other hand, 65% of the high school students say this happens seldom or 
very seldom in most of their classes. 

❖ Acadenmc area supervisors in the central administration indicate through their focus group 
that they are able to spend litde of their time doing the creative curriculum development work for 
which they believe they were hired. 

❖ The Superintendent devotes the better part of one day each week to grievance hearings. 

We hear rarely about proactive behavior — trying new methods, taking risks, learning from both 
success and failure. This happens when people venture forth bound by common goals, not by ''the 
way things have always been. " 

Sometimes it takes courage to break out of old patterns, e.g., teachers lecturing, principals 
pushing papers, students creating discipline problems to avoid boredom, parents avoiding the 
schools, School Board members sitting in judgment rather than helping things happen, central 
administrators accepting fire fighting as the way to spend their time. Clear goals to which all are 
committed can provide the incentive and the support. 

PROBE has found a particular need to set goals in three major areas: outreach to pareiiLs, 
cultural diversity, and use of social'services. 

Outreach to Parents 

PROBE notes a general consensus about the importance of parental involvement in the schools: 

❖ Seventy-one percent of principals believe that schools should offer programs for parents. 
(Some principals report that they are already doing this with success.) 

❖ Eighty-eight percent of the teachers surveyed agree that a child is more likely to succeed if 
the teacher and parents meet and talk. 

❖ Ninety-three percent of the parents think that parent involvement is important for the chil- 
dren in a school. 

PROBE asked parents whether they feel welcome in the schools. Seventy-eight percent said they 
do. Some schools attract parents by providing useful seiTices; Carl Lauro Elementary School and 
William D'Abate Elementary School, for example, provide a room (Parents Center) where parents 
can meet, borrow books, and attend parent education workshops. 

The topic in one of the teacher focus groups turned to the large number of parents who avoid the 
schools l)ccai'sc they feel intimidated. One teacher comments: "Parents have fears or negative feelings held 
over from their school day^. I Isually they are only called here for problems." Teachers say they naxl to help 
parents overcome tluise feelings, to find nontluicatcning ways to bring parents into the school. Some mention 
inviting parents for lunch, breakfast, or coffee; to draw or read with the children; or to join them ui recess, 
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Tlie most coiumon reasons parents give for not attending parent/teacher conferences are the 
inabilit)' to understand the teacher (21%) and not enough prior notice (20%). The most common 
reiusons for not being involved in other school activities are work requirements ( 17%), lack of invita- 
tion ( 13%), and difficult}' in understanding English (13%). Communication with parents who speak 
limited or no linglish is a serious concern, especially when recruiting parents to become involved in 
school acti\ities. Difficulty in understanding English is cited as a reason for not becoming involved by 
47% of Asian parents, 23% of Hispanic parents, and 25% of parents from other ethnic groups. 

Some schools have made progress in this area. For example, PTO meetings at Roger Williams 
Middle School are usually held in Spanish and English. At a recent PTO meeting at the Carl Lauro 
Hlementarv' School, parents were assured that they do not have to speak English in order to become 
an officer In addition, evening and weekend multicultural events, such as provided by Hopkins 
Elementarv' School and D'Abate Elementary School, are drawing many parents. One teacher sug- 
gests: 'Open house should be made into a big night.' The students should plan the night and 
include entertainment. Other schools have had huge turnouts because it was a family night and 
many students were involved in planning." 

(loals for parent outreach may var\' according to the current programs and needs of each 
school community. In informal conversations and focus groups, parents, teachers, principals, and 
administrators offer some suggested ways of improving school outreach: 

❖ periodic discussion groups of parents arranged by school leaders, including groups held in 
Spanish and other languages; 

❖ parent advocates available in the school to talk with parents and to work with them and 
school personnel to address concerns; 

❖ a parent center in the school offering parent training, (ieneral Equivalency Diploma (GED) 
coursework, English as a Second Language (MSL) training, life-skills training, and support groups; 

❖ school sponsorship of more evening activities (art. music, sports) that involve students and 
/ that encourage teachers to converse informally with parents; 

❖ improved communication with parents who speak little or no English, e.g., translated 
newsletters and more publicit)' regarding the availability of interpreters; and 

❖ staff training in more active outreach to parents. 

Using Diversity as an Asset 

The racial/ethnic composition of the student population in Providence has changed 
dramatically over the last 10 years and is one of the most diverse in the country. 

High school students tell us how much they like the students at their school, how much they 
like getting to know such a diverse group of students, and how much they learn from each other. 
This is especially emphasized by students at Hope and Central. In the survey, 70% of the high school 
students agree that they like most (jf the students at school; 61% say thai students of different 
racial/ethnic backgrounds get along well in their school. When asked what they like best about 
school, three high school students stated: 

'*The/)eo/)le. Ilver)ww likes each otk'r! They don t care tvhat race you are!!!!" 
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'7he diversity of the students. I think we learn from each ottm ratfyer than in 
the classroom to an extent The knowledge we get from each other helps make 
the learning easier and you get more out of it, " 

"The feeling of equality, " 

When students rate themselves on various skills, they give themselves the highest ratings on 
getting along with different kinds of people. One student sees experience with a diverse population 
as particularly important: "Our school is racially diverse, and I feel (hat this will help me prepare 
the most for my future. Being able to associate with people from all racial bacl^rounds has enabled 
me to be exposed to ail walks of life." 

Students in one of the focus groups carried on a lengthy and lively discussion of racism generally 
and racism witliin tlie school. What is perhaps of most interest is the open, candid way these smdents 
talk about a serious and volatile topic. They show respect for each other and their differing views. 
One student concludes; *1 think a lot of people here want to get to know different nationalities." 

Students do, however, mention with some concern what they perceive to be racist behavior by 
some teachers. In one focus group students spoke at length about the problem of teachers stereo- 
typing students based on their clothes or racial/ethnic background. One giri says her teachers think 
"if you're Hispanic you sell drugs and if you're black you're in a gang. I feel that they want white 
kids in class. A lot of times, the stereotype influences how they think you do your work. ..." An Asian 
snident adds, *'Some teachers do not care, especially if you are from a different culture." 

In fact, the composition of the teaching force in Providence differs significantly from that of the 
students (see Figure 5.2), 



FIGURE 5.2 

COMPARISON OF 1991-92 RACIAL/ETHNIC DIYERSmf OF TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 




TEACHERS STUDENTS 



Teachers speak readily about diversity. They are frustrated with trying to teach children whose 
skills in English are weak. But 77% of teachers say they find raciaiyethnic diversity among students 
in dieir classroom an asset. Teachers plead for information and training about different cultures so 
they can help the children more effectively Fifty-two percent indicate they need training in how to 
teach students from many different backgrounds. 
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When responses to the parents' survey are compared by racial/ethnic group, staUstically signifi- 
cant differences emerge on most quesUons. Parents from different groups have differing perceptions 
of the schools and the education provided. For example, when parents are asked if they are saUsfied 
with the academic challenges offered their children, 42% of black parents say no, in contrast to 
33% of white parents, 29% of "Other" parents, 20% of Asian parents, and 17% of Hispanic parents. 
Schools need to be aware that the experiences of the students and their families can vary greatly. 

Parents appreciate the racial/ethnic diversity among students in their cliildren's schools. One 
parent writes: ^ feel it is a benefit to our community to have such a mix but only wish we could 
capitalize on bringing our youth closer together and bridge the racial differences that 'they have 
learned' and help them to become one in a concerted effort in their educational aspirations." A 
parent of a high school student writes: "There is a great deal of cultural diversity— a microcosm of 
the real world our children will face— opportunities to learn about other cultures.^' 

Almost one-half (45%) of the parents disagree or are uncertain that children of different races 
are treated equally in their children's schools. In addition, 32% of parents indicate that they are dis- 
saUsfied v^th the number of minority teachers in their children's schools, with 35% satisfied and 
33% undecided. 

One parent wrote the following comments concerning the need for changes in curriculum that 
would reflect the changing composition of the student population: "I would like to see included in 
the curriculum more about immigrants and their culture, history, literature, way of life, and more 
important the real reasons for why we immigrate to the United States. That would not be beneficial 
only to the minorities, but would make the whites remember that they too were immigrants once, 
and those children will grow with more understanding and knowledge in dealing with the minority 
children, 1 am an immigrant, but my children are as American as most " 

Goals for enriching the curriculum and school environment based on the cultural diversity of 
the school population may vary among individual schools according to the current programs and 
needs of that school community. Parents, teachers, principals, administrators, and students offered 
the following as some suggested ways to do so: 

❖ Incorporate cultural interests and backgrounds of the students into the curriculum with 
discussions and projects stemming from the curriculum; 

❖ invite parents or groups to the school to share a particular aspect of their culture with 
students and staff; 

❖ develop foreign-language programs for students, school staff, and parents so that they are 
exposed to the languages of the school population, can use them even at a minimum, and 
gain further awareness of the difficulties involved in communicating in another language; and 

❖ provide activities in the school that showcase the arts of different cultures and the talents of 
the students from these cultures. 

Drawing Social Services into the Schools 

Only 18% of the teachers surveyed agree that the social services needs of the students in their 
schools are being met. Teachers and administrators indicate enormous concern for better student 
and family access to needed social services. As one principjd says, "The reality is that schools 
replace homes... that we are a social agency. " 
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PROBE recognizes that some Providence schools and the populations they serve have greater 
social and health services needs than others. Recommendation 32 outlines a plan for providing on- 
site services within a small number of schools wliose needs appear to be the greatest. 

PROBE also recognizes that better link^es with social and health services agencies are impor- 
tant for all schools and that goals must be designed to meet individual school needs. As Fhrovidence 
schools create smaller, more personal social units within the schools and teachers renew their role 
of student advisor-advocate, student needs can be identified and addressed more readily. In order 
for this to happen, however, teachers and other staff, students, and parents must be well-informed 
about avail^le services. 

In informal conversations and focus groups, parents, teachers, principals, and community 
agenq staff suggest ways to improve provision of services to students and their families, for 
example: 

❖ Schools estabUsh direct contact with appropriate health and social services i^encies and 
establish a liaison at the school and at the agenq, The school liaison may be the principal, a 
teacher, a guidance counselor, a social worker, a school secretary, or a parent voluraeer. Questions 
about services as well as student referrals are channeled through the school liaison. 

❖ Schools request that agencies provide for the schools free information sessions and written 
materials explaining available services and how to use them. Materials must be written in simple, 
clear language and translated into foreign languages as required by the readers. 

School'Based Management 

Recommendation 21. Est ablish Site Management at Five Prototype Schools 

Recommendation: School-based management must be implemented in a minimum of five 
l^ovidence schools, including at least one school at each level. This more democratic and 
incltisiw approach to governance of individual schools is designed, above all to create schools 
that are more responsive to the specific needs and strengths of their students. 

In addition to the collaborative goal-setting recommended for all schools, the school-based 
management model delegates critical decision-making power to the school cabinet. This group of 
nine to 15 people v^ill include the principal, teachers, professional staff, parents, community mem- 
bers, and, if a middle school or high school, students. The school personnel on the cabinet cannot 
be more than one-half of the membership plus one, that is, if the group has 1 1 members, no more 
than six can be employees of the school. 

The aims of the school cabinet are to: 

❖ develop and use the resources of tlie parents, teachers, and business and other community 
members to enhance the learning of children and to make the school environment and 
curriculum more reflective of the community; 

❖ provide tlie shared decision-making authority that will facilitate the implementation of 
specific school goals and plans; 
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❖ help the principal find effective ways to manage school business so that he or she can con- 
centrate on being an educational leader; and 

❖ build a strong sense of ownership and pride in the school on the part of the parents, profes- 
sional and support staff, teachers, students, and community members. 

The responsibilities of the school cabinet will be to: 

❖ estiiblish primary goals for the school; 

❖ identify' and develop valid measures of the schooPs progress toward its primary goals; 

❖ prepare data measuring school progress and present the data to the school community in 
annual reports; 

❖ prepare a budget of all school spending, taking into account the goals of the school; 

❖ make personnel and staffing decisions that directly support the goals of the school; to wit: 

-Teachers: A Cabinet subcommittee, which includes the principal, teachers, parents, and 
communily members, will interview new and transfer teacher candidates screened by the 
personnel office. The candidate chosen by the subcommittee will be hired, The Cabinet 
will not have the authority to dismiss teachers. 

-Principals: When a principal is hired, the procedure will be the same as that used to hire 
teachers. In addition, the Cabinet may submit to the Superimendent a vote of concern 
regarding the performance of a principal. 

-Other staffing: The Cabinet may present requests for needed changes in staffing to the 
Superintendent and, through the Superintendent, to the School Board for approval. 

❖ develop working relationships with social services ^encies in the community; and 

❖ peUUon, through the Superintendent, the School Board, and Board of Regents, for necessary 
waivers of city or state regulations. 

The overarching goal of school-based manj^ement is to make schools more responsive to the 
unique needs and strengths of their students. This requires goal-oriented individuals who are com- 
mitted to such responsiveness, who are willing to take on new responsibiliUes, and who are able to 
work cooperatively to build better schools. 

Principals want to share decision-making and other responsibilities in their schools. Eighty-one 
percent of the principals surveyed say that working with a committee of teachers and parents to plan 
for their school would improve the quality of education. AU believe they could improve the quality in 
their schools if they had a voice in the hiring of teachers. Ninety-five percent want a say in the hiring 
of assistant principals. 

Principals would like to make their schools more responsive to the needs of their students. 
Seventy^five percent of the principals say that modifying the curriculum to suit the specific needs of 
their students would improve the quality of education. 

PROBK heard a resounding cry from principals: above all, they want to be educational lead- 
ers. One principal says, "Even working a 12-hour day, six days a week, as 1 did this year, I could 
not rid myself of sufficient clerical and janitorial work to be an educational leader.'* 

Principals want to spend more time planning and implementing educational programs 
and working with teachers and parents. When we ask principals which four activities they think 
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are most important, they are largely in agreement: 70% talk about planning and implementing 
programs; 60% cite staff discussion and interaction; 55% mention instructional supervision; 
40% include meeting with parents. 

School-based management requires that teachers work collaboratively — something many 
Providence teachers say they are eager to do. They want to work together to develop a curricu- 
lum that addresses the needs and interests of their students. They want to cooperate on the 
design and presentation of staff development programs; 73% of teachers surveyed express a 
desire to see teachers in their schools develop their own training workshops. 

Another key to the success of school-based management is the interest of parents. Ninety- 
three percent of the parents surveyed believe that parental involvement is important for the 
children in a school. Almost one-half of the parents say they are dissatisfied with the impact they 
can have on the quality of education in their children's schools. About one-half of the parents 
see a need for more parent involvement in the development of school policies, and a need for 
parents to work with the principal and teachers to develop curriculum, policy, and budget. 

Students can also be an important part of a school-based management team. At most 
Providence high schools, students are frustrated by an inability to help shape their educational 
experience and learning environment. This frustration is not apparent, however, at ALP where 
students enjoy some control over their environment through student committees and student 
town meetings. 

School-based management allows the community to become more involved in the schools. In 
turn, the students must be encouraged to became involved in dieir community. Teachers and 
students talk with excitement about their opportunities to use community resources — ^and they ask 
for more. Most (81%) high school students say that in most of their classes they seldom go on field 
trips. A clear majority (65%) say they seldom hear outside speakers in most of their classes. 

Teachers, at all levels, also want to reach out more into the community. Sixty-six percent talk 
about having more outside speakers visit; 55% say they want more opportunities to take their class- 
es into the community. 

During the past year, Providence teachers and principals have labored to craft a mission state- 
ment for each of their schools. This effort is an important initial step in the direction of school- 
based management. 

Models 

Many systems throughout die United States have experimented with school-based management. 
Large-scale initiatives have been undertaken in Chicago, Miami, and Louis-ville. Success, struggle, 
and impasse can be anticipated. The same can be said of the Flynn School Cabinet in Providence, 
now in its third year. The Cabinet at Flynn is a vehicle that enables parents and teachers to work with 
the principid to improve education in their school. 

Nationally, we have seen as many approaches as there have been initiatives. The Louisville 
model emphasizes professional development. In Miami and other districts, cooperation among 
management and union officials has allowed a variety of school-based management plan^^ o develop 
within the system. Using governance cabinets of similar composition, Denver and Philadelphia have 
reported positive results in the early stages. 
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Restmdumg Schools: The Next Generation of Educational Reform, by Richard E Elmore 
Associates ( 199 1 ) , a siudy of recent efforts, offers some practical advice: 

❖ provide leadership through focus on student learning, commitment to change, goal-setting 
and assessment, risk-taking, and shared decision-making; 

❖ create new organizational structures, roles, ways of communicating, alliances; 

❖ provide time to create better learning environments for children — time for planning, risk- 
taking, redefining roles, and making changes and awaiting results; 

❖ proNide essential professional development; and 

❖ seek supplementary funding, especially for professional development. 

Steps toward Implementation 

School-Based Management Task Force, PEF will establish a task force made up of PEF Board 
representatives, selected PROBE commissioners, the Siiperintendem of Schools, the President of the 
Teachers Union, the President of the Administrators Union, one volunteer teacher from each level, 
one parent from each level, and three other members from the community at large. The following 
oudines the tasks of this group. 

Invitation to Schools. The Task Force offers a one-day seminar to outline how school-based 
management can work in Providence schools. All Providence principals will be invited and encour- 
aged to bring several teachers and parents. Initial planning year grants will be limited to a few 
schools in the first year. 

Schools Gather Support and Apply for Funding. Schools oly for funding by developing a 
brief outline of who will be on dieir planning team, what areas the .?y address and how 
instruction will be improved, e.g., by developing a Charter School, writing across the curriculum 
project, the Carnegie Plan, and literature-based curriculum. A process that involves iow-income and 
minority parents should be emphasized. Applications for funding must acknowledge that the princi- 
pal and 7S% of the teachers agree to be involved. 

Selection, The Task Force will review applicaUons, interview teams, and select a few schools for 
initial planning year grants. 

Initial Planning Year With a planning year grant of between $ 10,000 and $20,000, school 
teams will develop extensive educational plans and goals for the coming year. Planning grant 
money will be used to give team members time to meet, to bring in consultants on curriculum 
and learning, and, in all cases, to train the team in cooperative decision-making. A meeting of 
the school's entire faculty must be held and 75% of the faculty must approve the plan before it is 
submitted lo the Task Force. 

/idditional Funding Schools submit plans to the Task Force, which will review the plans 
and inten'iew loams. Approved plans will be awarded a three-year grant of up to $50,000 each 
year lo carry out the plans. Continued funding will depend on the submission and approval of 
an annual report. 

Annual RvjH)rts. An annual report of the progress each project has made toward achieving 
initial and additional goals will be prepared and distributed each May 






IMAGINE WHAT YOU WIU SEE IN THE PROVIDENCE SCHOOLS... 
...WHEN RESOURCES CHANGE 

Professional Development and Evaluation 

Becominendation 22. Institute Professional Development and Evaluation of School Board 

Recommendation: The School Board must codify immediately and clearly its purpose^ its role 
in setting policy and in avoiding direct involvement in management and its relationship with 
the Superintendent and the Mayor In particular, the School Board must clarify its responsibility 
for adequate communication with parents and its policy for communicating with the media. 

The School Board must establish a program to focus and energize its approach to its 
responsibilities This program must encompass a rigorous and continuing program ofprofes- 
sional development new member training and School Board evaluation. It must encourage 
the exchange of ideas and communication with School Board members in other comparable 
districts. Private funds should be obtained and restricted to support the initial costs of the 
Board's professional devebpment and evaluation. 

The School Board must discuss and identify immediate- and longer-term goals that can be 
measured readily and assigned to the Superintendent as the basis on which to assess his per- 
formance. 

Providence School Board members receive no preparation for iheir important responsibilities. 
After they are chosen by the Mayor and approved by the City Council, they find themselves responsi- 
ble for a $120-million organization. The School Board offers its members no formal training, 
belongs to no professional organizations, and has no expectation that members will attend confer- 
ences or national gatherings involving urban school districts. When asked where vSchool Board 
members receive direction on policy issues, one member responded, "Nowhere," 

All members recognize that they are expected to be "responsive" to the requests of the Mayor. 
Some Board members stated that before they were nominated the Mayor asked them directiy if tiiey 
would be ready to support his requests. 

Most School Board members say they want and need training and a clear sense of the Board's 
purpose. Most are unsure of the difference between policy-making and administration. Several 
Board members readily acknowledge their attempts to influence appoinunents and, at the request of 
parents, intervene directiy at individual schools. 

Confusion about the appropriate role of School Board members has generated conflict between 
tiie Board and the central administration — and focused attention on immediate problems instead of 
long-term solutions, In the words of one administrator: **A subgroup of the present Board wants to 
get into micromanagement. They use a strong-arm approach.'* Anotiier administrator wondered, 
"What do tiiey do? Do tiiey set policy? Or do tiiey get people jobs?" 

Professional training will help the School Board recognize die responsibilities and die limits of 
its critically important role of establishing priorities and setting policy. 

The School Board must also put into place a system for annual external and self-evaluation 
to appraise its performance and assess how well it is fulfilling its major responsibilities to 
oversee and communicate. 
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The Superintendent und the School Board must move immediately to produce a detailed long- 
range plan for the schools. The help of principals, teachers, students and their families, and com- 
munity members must be included in this process. The plan must rely on demographic projections, 
research findings, and recommendations of the PROBE Commission. 

The Superintendent's recent effort to develop a mission statement for the district is an admirable first 
step. Now the School Board must determine the most important, reaiisUc goals, both for the short term 
(one to three years) and for the long term (five years and beyond). Priorities must be set, and progress 
toward these prioriUes must be assessed regularly and reported publicly. Jlie Superintendent's^uinual 
evaluation must be based on his progress in realizing what the Board has chosen to emphasize. 

Recommendaiion 23> institute Professional Devdopment and Evaluation of Centrat Administratioft 

Recommendation: Tf)e Superintendent must deiise and implement a continuing program 
of professional development for all cetitral administrators. Leadership training, using data to 
make decisions, and coaching and et^aluating personnel must be emphasized The 
Superintendent must revise job descriptions so that they reflect districtwide goals. 

He must also develop an effective system for evaluating central administrators. To devise 
successful programs for professional development and evaluation, the Superintendent must 
call on volunteer experts from btdsiness, higher education, and nonprofit social agencies. 

The Providence School Department has no efifeclive system for evaluating central administrators 
and in recent years has not formally evaluated administrators at all. Most administrators want some kind 
of evaluation, and several emphasize die need for constructive criticism rather than simply a device diat 
measures job performance. Most agree thai almost no significant evaluation exists, mostly because "No 
one knows how to do it." One central admmistrator summarizes die situation diis way: "Right now, 
there is no accountabilitv. We should be measured on performance, responsiveness, and meeting goals." 

In interviews and focus groups, Providence central administrators appear to be a somewhat 
tired and dispirited group. They commonly cite numerous, simultaneous responsibilities, frequent 
internal crises, and 60-hour weeks as the causes of their fatigue. Many say the central administra- 
tion is understaffed, and PROBE'S research lends some credence to that view. Among several com- 
parable urban districts, Providence has die highest ratio of students to central administrators (see 
Figure 5 3) . (Data are derived from a consistent definition of central administrator.) 

Most central administrators offer high praise for the Superintendem, the 1992 summer work- 
shop for central administrators, and the creation of a mission statement for the school system, 
which they believe have helped to clarify their roles and priorities. At the time of PROBE'S research, 
however, most central administrators were uncertain about dieir priorities and frustrated diat their 
many responsibilities make focusing on and finishing any one project impossible. ^'Everything starts 
up and then just dies," is the way one administrator describes it. Revised job descriptions based on 
new goals will help administrators make decisions regarding work that must be accomplished Brst. 

Central administrators voice a strong desire for more professional training, especially in the 
areas of leadership, time management, collection and use of data, and developing supportive 
( ratlier than supervisory) relationships mih principals and teachers. In each of these areas, profes- 
sional development would help the administrators and die system. 
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Recommendation: The Superintendent, assistant superintendents, and principals must 
' \ create a professional development program for Providence principals. The program must 
« emphasize educational leadership and address the critical responsihitities of principals: 
; ❖ program planning and evaluation, 
A ❖ staff discussions and interaction, 
I ❖ instructional supervision and evalmition, and 
; ❖ meeting with parents. 

I Principals must be trained to advise and evaluate their teachers and to delegate less 
\ important duties that currently consume too much of their time. Parents, community mem - 
! hers, and students can carry out effectively many of the tasks that now dominate a principal's 
i day Central administrators and principals must work together to develop a mentoring pro- 
gram for new principals and assistant principals. 

The Superintendent and principals must develop an evaluation system that targets the 
most critical responsibilities of the principals. Evaluations must define ways to reward princi- 
pals who are educational leaders and remove those who fail to lead and allow themselves to be 
i overwhelmed by administrivia. 

\ Providence principals face a bewildering array of responsibilities and competing demands. 
• .| Although a large majority (90%) of the principals are at least somewhat satisfied with their jobs, 
most complain about the amount of work. One reason for the strain appears to be understaffing. 
■ i Providence has many more students per principal than the averi^e of 1 1 comparable districts. 
Whereas Providence has one building administrator for every 394 students, the 1 1 comparable 
cities have one building administrator for every 334 students. 
' Moreover, eight Providence elemental^ schools have more than 500 students with no other 
administrator except the principal. Severid reports, including that of the Massachusetts Business 
Alliance for Education, recommend one administrator to every 333 students on the elementary level 

Providence's principals say their days are overrun by "administrivia." When asked what four 
activities Uike most of their time, principals give consistent responses: paperwork, maintenance, 
■ lunchroom duty, and discipline. Yet, the four activities they identify as most important are program 
planning juid implomenUUlon* liueraction with staff, instnicUonal supervision, and meeting with parents. 
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To achieve excellence, Providence schools must have principals who can focus on these impor- 
lani activilies. Principals cannot spend their days filling out forms and monitoring students during 
lunch hour. In the words of one principal, school officials must "review the definition of a principal 
for the '908 and beyond; redefine duties and responsibilities to release principals from service-ori- 
ented tasks (bus duty, lunch duties) to concentrate on education issues." 

PROBE urges principals to involve the community in carrying out many of the chores that now 
inundate principals. Parents and community members can staff the lunchroom, help with the paper- 
work, and address some maintenance problems. While lending a hand, the community can reenter 
the schools in an important way. 

Providence principals, like School Board members and central administrators, feel they do not 
receive adequate in-service training; 86% of principals say the training they received was either 
"extremely ineffective" or "somewhat ineffective," and 91% of the principals say they could have 
used the help of a mentor. One principal says, Have meaningful workshops that address the day-to- 
day operations of a school. Bring in real people, not highly paid consultants who just add the 
Providence experience to their \ita." 

Providence principals are sharply critical of the current evaluation and promotion systems. Seventy 
percent of the principals believe that promotions reflect political connections rather than job performance. 

"Advancements are not based on intelligence, exemplary job performance, or 
the ability to do, . . incredibly great, . . work Extraordinary administrative 
vision and potential are a wasted hurtan resource in the Providence School 
Department advancement structure, " 

— An elementary school principal 

*7 was naive intil recently, I believed that in the end, the most qmlifted per- 
son got the job. Qualified people with no political pull are appointed positions 
that m one else desires. Decisions are made before the interviews are held, " 

— A secondary school principal 

The system must develop a form of evaluaUon that rewards principals who use their time effec- 
tively — and removes those who do not. 

Recommendation 25. Institute Professional Development and Evaluation of Teachers: 
Mentoring, Peer Coaching, Interventioii, Recognition of Excellence 

Recommendation: The Superintendent, Providence Teachers Union President, teachers, 
and community members, especially those with expertise in human resource development, 
must work together to develop: 

❖ a mentoring program that evaluates first-year teachers, 

❖ a voluntary peer-coaching program for tenured teachers, 

❖ an intenmition program that facilitates the rehabilitation or termination of ineffective 
teachers, and 
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♦> a program at each sdyool that annually recognizes at least one excellent teacher. 
Teacher evaluation in Providence is ituuteqmte. The process fails to give teachers the feed- 
back they need and protects a small minority of ineffective teachers who thus undermine pub- 
lic conffdetice in the schools. Dramatic changes must begin immediately 

Almosl one-ihird (32%) of Providence's teachers reported that they were not observed or eval- 
uated by anyone — even a college — during the entire 1991-92 school year. Some teachers are 
deeply hurt by the fact that no one c^; luates their work. Teachers speak repeatedly of theu" sense of 
isolation. Some say that the lack of feedback shows a disregard for teachers and teacliing. PROBE 
recorded hundreds of comments on this topic. The following three are representative. 

•7 have not been evaluated in years. That's kind of scar}', is it not? People I 
have known for years are always telling me that they know Idea wonderful 
job. Do !? Some days I am not even sure myself " 

— An elementary school teacher 

Whatever happened to a kind word? by the way you 're doing a good job; 
keep it up. What can I do to help?' The only way teachers know they are doing 
a good job is if they get all the problem children. This really is too bad. " 

— An elementary school teacher 

"In 21 years in tl)e system, I have received three written evaluations. Tuv of them 
my first year and the other was based on a lO-minute visit. The principal came to 
my room with the PROBE group and said parents atui kids awe pleased. How would 
he know??? He never visits my class or discusses curriculum with me. This was 
just for show and it made me angry. I feel f teach in a vacuum most of the time. " 

— A middle school teacher 

Many teachers express anger over the system's inability to recognize excellent teachers and to 
counsel out or fire incompetent educators. Responses are overwhelmingly clear: 91% of teachers 
believe that excellence is not recognized; 89% believe that incompetence is not addressed. Many 
blame principals for allowing incompetent teachers to remain, while others blame the Providence 
Teachers Union for vigorously protecting incompetent teachers. Only 30% of the principals are sat- 
isfied with the quality of evaluations they give to tenured teachers. 

"Probably the most frustrating thingforagood teacf}er is to see that the dead- 
wood gets the same retvards as the workers. Children can really be f)anned by 
bad teachers. " 

— An elementary school teacher 

•7 haw seen an incompetent teacher hold a job for years and barely show up 
for work! Horrible! Af id a disgrace to all oftf)e other teachers. " 

— A middle school teacher 
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Tart of the reason that this school system works so poorly is that nobody who is 
tenured gets evaluated If anyone dares to comment on anyone's teaching, [the 
President of the Teachers Union j is immediately phoned And usually the admin- 
istration backs down. The administrators need to do more to know what's going 
on and to have the guts to do something when they shotUd. The Union needs to 
stop protecting incompetents and stress 'responsibility' along with 'rights, ' ' 

— An elemenuiry school teacher 

"Teachers are allowed to do nothing in their classrooms all year (for example: 
a teacher who spends class time stocking sodas in tfx* school store), never 
attend required meetings, and never seetn to he made to feel bad about this 
behavior Good teachers are largely ignored. " 

— A high schoolteacher 

"We need a system of meaningful evaluation, ,.,l could be a blundering idiot 
with a fake BA. and a forged certificate with an IQ of 68 and NOBODY would 
know, I have ncfer been formally evaluated, , This is absolute craziness. 
Thank the union for this, " 

— A middle school teacher 

the teachers' desire for more feedback and recognition of both excellence and incompe- 
tence reflects positively on them and provides an excellent opportunity for improving Providence 
schools. The administration, thi union, and. most important, the teachers must work together to 
capitalize on this opportunity. 

In order to provide teachers with the support and advice they need and want, we reconimend 

the following four programs. 

1. Insiiiute a Mentoring Program that Evaluates First-Year Teachers 

Many new teachers receive little guidance from other teachers, and most get only a one-time 
evaluation from their priiicipal. This situation limits the professional developmem of new teachers 
and minimizes the likelihood that ineffective teachers will leave the system. 

In the Toledo iind Cincinnati school systems, innovative and effective programs help devel- 
op, nurture, and evaluate first-year teachers. These programs pair a new teacher with an experi- 
enced teacher-mentor whose only responsibility is to help and evaluate 14 new teachers each 
year. In their first yean ne^v teachers are frequently visited, observed, and coached by the men- 
tor. A! year s end. the mentor and the principal presem an evaluation of the new teacher to a 
management/labor advisory committee. Both cities have found that this program helps new 
teachers and provides an effective mechanism for remo^/ing those who are ineffective. 

2. Institute a Voluntary Peer Coaching Program for Tenured Tea^-^ers 

Providence teachers want more opportunities to exchange ideiis with other teachers imd to 
receive reactions from colleagues who have watched them teach, '\Someames you f: el so alone;* is 
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- ' the way one high school teacher puts it; an elementary school teacher says, "Sometimes 1 feel like I 

v^^lJ^ am on an island with my kids/' 
^^^0i^^^^^m PROBE addresses this debilitating isolation in many of its recommendations; breaking up large 
" : . . 'CJ^ schools into smaller units, developing school-based manj^emenl teams and advisory councils, ailo- 

^^^^^i^'^S^ eating time for weekly faculty meetings, Tfeachers, however, can take a step on their own to end their 

* isolation by developing a peer-coaching program. Clearly many teachers want such a program; 49% 
said yes, and many made pleas in written comments. 

Using -r. design suggested by the National Education Association (NEA), many school 
IpV- systems have developed peer-coaching programs that have benefited their teachers. The cost 

of these programs, primarily for training, is relatively small because teachers participate 
voluntarily. 




3. Create an Intervention Program for Ineffective Teachers 

1 The inabihty to rehabiUtale or terminate ineffective teachers generates a tremendous amount of 
' j anger from teachers and parents and undermines public confidence in the schools. Whether the 
I fault lies with an overly effective union or feckless principals can be debated endlessly. A more 
* ^ ;d important question is how to address the problem, 
M^v^f Again, in Cincinnati and Toledo, administriiiors, teachers, and American Federation of 
^ Teachers (AFT) union leaders have developed an effective intervention program. In these two 

^ v ■ . ^1 cities, a principal or a union representative has the right to express to an administration/union 
committee concern about an individual teacher. That teacher is immediately notified by the com- 
j mittee and assigned a mentor, an experienced teacher who has applied for the year-round posi- 
i Hon and been appointed by the committee. For an agreed-upon period (usually six months), the 
■i mentor works intensively with the teacher in question. At the end of the period, the mentor and 
\ the principal make a recommendation to the committee either to terminate or to rehire the 
teacher The unions have agreed not lo appeal any decisions to terminate. To date, teachers, 
administrators, and unions are satisfied with the program, 
i Whether to replicate it exactly in Providence is not the point: something must be done as quick- 
i ly as possible. The few should not lamish the many. 

1 4. Institute an Annual Program at All Schools to Recognize Excellent Teachers 

i More than 90% of all teachers believe that excellence is not recognized. Some are 

1 resentful that their best efforts in a difficult job earn virtually no private or public notice, 
•| With a small donation, a company or individual could enable each of Providence schools to 

give a symbolic as well as a financial reward to an excellent teacher chosen by his or her 
"I peers at that school. 
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Recommendation 26. institute School-Based Development Designed by Teachers 



Recommendation: Tlw Stipmnt~mdc-nt. the School Board, and the City Council must agree 
to provide funds for tt)e professional developmem of teachers, eitim hy reallocating existing 
funds or identifying new funds. 
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PROBE recommends that 1% of the total budget of the School Department be dedicated 
to professional development and that a large portion of these funds be allocated directly to 
individual schools and controlled by a committee of the principal and several teachers. 
These people will plan the staff development needed by their schools. 

In order to achier e this goal, the Superintendent will appoint one administrator to work 
full-time as the coordinator of teacher development. The curriculum and program developers 
currently working in central administration will provide direct assistance, as requested, to 
individual schools under the supervision of this new coordinator of staff development. No 
additional personnel should be hired to achieve this goal. 

Nearly all Providence teachers (94%) beUeve that training is important for their professional 
orowth yet onlv 26% beUeve that the in-service training they receive is meeting their needs. One 
high school teacher s comment is typical of what many teachers say: "Training is not a regular or 
planned part of the school culture." More than a dozen elementary, middle, and high school teach- 
ers wrote the same comment to our question about staff development: "What staff development?" 

Teachers criUcize staff development on two fronts: that it is not relevant to their particular stu- 
dent popubUon and that it is deUvered by someone who is out of touch with the realities of teaching 
in their school Too often, teachers say, they are required to attend systemwide presentations that 
fail to address the unique needs of their stiidents. An elementary school teacher wrote, "In-service 
training should focus on our particular populations and problems, focus on our neighborhood and 
its assets " Onlv 27% of the teachers beUeve they have adequate input into the design of tiieir tram- 
ing. One teacher succinctly summarized tiie feeUngs of many: "1 wish die administration would ask 
us wha- we need and not just tell us what we are going to get." 

Many teachers feel that the people who conduct in-serrice training in Providence are poorly 
suited to the task: 

■ •• Workshops shotdd be conducted by people who have successfully used the 
techniques in their classrooms rather than by resource personnel who are 
removed from the classroom. " 

— An elen.entary school teacher 

Providence teachei^ want to develop some of their own training: 76% beUeve their co'icagues 
have that abilitv and 7^% would Uke to see teachers in their sr'.iool develop traimng workshops. 
Fxtensive research over ihe 'ist 20 vears shows that "home-grown" staff aevelopment works. 
Teachers at Esek Hopkins and several other Providence schools have taken this approach and con- 
sider it successful. . . , 

Area supervisors interviewed by PROBE say they would relish the opportunity to survey the fac- 
MltN' about needs and then provide support for staff development, within school, in effect, helpmg to 
decentnUize the system as well as allowing them to develop closer, more satisfactory relationships 
with individual schools. 

The school system allocates less than S75,0O0 each >«ar for staff development-less than one- 
tenth of 1% of the svstem s budget, less than $70 per teacher, Explaining the tiny allocation in tn.s 
area of significant need, the Superintendent notes that every year the administration asks for more 
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money for staff development and every year the City Council reduces the budget request after ques- 
tioning staff development. This is a denial of a major school responsibility and an opportunity for 
quality where it counts the most. 

At its most effective, professional development is a responsibility of both the individual and the 
school. It is not a released-time shot in the arm but, for a true professional, a life cycle affording 
vigor and redirection. The teacher (as well as all others who participate in professional develop- 
ment) must supplement school programs by seeking enrichment in community experience and 
exploring widely new directions in education. 



Recommendation 27. Institute New System for Teacher and Sta£f Evaluation and 
Termination for Unsatisfiactory Performance 



Recommendation: Providence Public Schools must implement a system that wiU ensure 
that its most effective employees are recognized and its least effective employees are identi- 
fied, receive special attention and assistance, and, if improvement is not forthcoming are ter- 
minated. To achieve this critically important goal, PROBE recommends the following, 

❖ The Superintendent, assistant superintendents, and principals must receive training in 
observing coaching, and evaluating professionals. 

❖/ir the end of each school yeat these supervisors must evaluate all the employees they 
supervise, using the following scale: excellent, satisfactory, below average, and unsatisfactory, 

❖ The assistant superintendents and principals must share with their direct supervisors 
their evaluations as well as a detailed description of how they will assist the employees who 
receit>ed unsatisfactory or below-average evaluations. 

Employees who receive below-average ratings will receive special attention during the 
following yean Employees who receive unsatisfactory ratings are put on official notice that the 
School Department will terminate them if they receive an unsatisfactory rating at the end of 
the following year (When teachers receive their first unsatisfactory rating they will be placed 
immediately in the intervention program described in Recommendation 25 ) 

❖ The Providence Teachers Union, the Providence Administrators Union, tl)e 
Superintendent, and the School Board must agree to carry out this system of evaluation and 
avoid, at all costs, hamstringing it with grievances, lawsuits, and pleas for exceptions. 

The lack of accountability has weakened the public's confidence in the Providence School Department 
and this, in tuin, has undercut the public's willingness to support the schools. The lack of accountability 
also has undennined seriously the morale of the city's teachers, parents, students, and administrators. 

PROBERS findings on the system's Inability to address incompetence arc overwhelmingly clear. Eighty- 
nine peit:cnt of the 806 teachers who responded to PROBE'S survey believe that teacher incompetence is not 
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addressed. Teacher comments on this issue ai e numerous and passionate. Similarly, parents and especially 
students express frustraiion and anger about the system's inability to reform or to terminate incompetent 
personnel. Perhaps most telling of all, the former Director of Personnel and most principals acknowlecfee 
that they have virtually gi\en up trying to terminate incompetent teachers because the current system is so 
time-consuming. Records show thai over the last 10 years, fewer than 10 teachers liave been terminated 

The system's inability to address incompetence is equally acute among administrators. In inter- 
views and surveys, principals, central administrators, and School Board members express deep 
frustraUon about the inability to address incompetence within their own ranks. The School Board 
attributes much of its lack of trust toward the administration to the lack of accountability within the 
administration. The assistant superintendents and principals readily acknowledge that incompe- 
tence within their ranks is not addressed. Indeed, some believe that incompetence is subtly reward- 
ed dirough die practice of reassigning ineffective principals or administrators to new positions with 
equal salary and fewer responsibilities. 

The system described in our recommendation will work if all parties ^ree to it. In fact, this sys- 
tem is modeled after an effective system in place in Pittsburgh. Critical to its success, however, is the 
system's willingness to devote time and resources to diose people who need help. Supervisors must 
be carefully trained in e^-aluation and coaching, and die supervisors must place higli priority on 
assisting ineffective employees. The unions and die School Board must ^ree to support die process. 



Increased Financial and Professional Resources 

Recommendation 28. Implement 60/40 Funding for Providence and Guaranteed 
Student Entitlement 



RecGtnmendation: The Board of Regetits and the Commissioner of Elementary and 
Secondary Education must urge the Governor and General Assembly to make the following 
adjustments to the formula for state aid to public sc/)ools: 

❖ implement 60/40 state/local funding policy for Providence: 

eliminate tl}e minimum guarantee so that state aid entitlement will be related directly 
to community wealth and income, and redistribute the aid. increasing funding for 
poorer communities such as Providence; 

❖ reimburse school districts for special education expenses in the same proportion as 
their operation aid share ratio: 

^> reimburse school districts for 100% of all per-pupil special education costs in excess of 
lO'times the amage per-pupil expenditure: 

❖ ensure that local levels of support for education are maintained after these adjustments 
are implemented: atui 

*> support the enactment of a guaranteed student entitlement program. 

Without question die Providence public schools face challenges unique to die state. In Rhode Island 
Providence s schools have by far die largest number of students who are eligible for free or r^xluced-price 
lunches beaiusc dielr family income is so limited. Providence public schools also have by far die higliest 
percenuige of children who require compensatory education, the highest percentage of children who 
require classes for l EP students, and die liigliest percc^ntage of children who are nonwhlte (see Figure 5.4) . 
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FIGURE 9.4 

COMPARISON OF STUDENT POPDIATION VARIABLkS: PROVIDENCE AND RHODE ISLAND 
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>X'1iile the racial/ethnic and economic diversity of Providence students provides a rich opportu- 
nity for learning, educating such a diverse population is more complex and costs more than educat- 
ing a homogenous population. 

Educating a diverse student body is more costly for many reasons. Students who live in 
poverty generally require more health services, counseling services, and recreational and cultur- 
al activities. Children in poverty are far more mobile than other students; thus the School 
Department must spend more resources transferring records and rearranging bus routes, LEP 
materials are more expensive than materials used in regular classrooms, and LEP teachers need 
special training and aides to help them address the unique needs of students from a wide assort- 
ment of countries. Tests in Hmong, Cambodian, and Laotian are expensive to purchase and to 
evaluate. Parents whose first language is not English require more costly outreach efforts than 
English-speaking parents; memos cannot be sent home in one language, and translators must be 
available for conferences. 

While the costs of educating such a diverse population are clearly higher than the costs in the 
t\pical Rhode Island community. Providence spends fewer dollars than the average Rhode Island 
district, according to Looking at Results, a 1991 report of the R.l. Public Expenditure Council 
(RIPHC). Whereas the average 1989-90 per-pupil expenditure in Rhode Island is $5,878, the aver- 
age per-pupil expenditure in Providence is $5,702. Indeed, RIPEC reports that some Rhode Isrand 
districts that have few students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch as well as a generally homo- 
geneous student population spend considerably more money than Providence (see Figure 5.5). 

Despite its unique needs and challenges, Pro\idence s per-pupil spending ranks in the bottom 
one-third of Rhode Island districts. 

Providence taxpayers, however, pay a higher tax rate than most others in the state; indeed, 
according to RIPEC, Providence taxpayers pay the second-highest equalized tax rate in the slate 
(see Figure 5.6). 

While Providence spends less per pupil than suburban Rhode Island communities, it also spends 
less than comparable urban districts in other states. PROBE compared Providence's 1990- 91 expen- 
ditures with those of 1 1 other urban districts with comparable student populations. PROBE found 
that Providence spends considerably k^ss per pupil than the average of these 1 1 districts and nearly 
$ 1.000 less than the average of the eight districts in the Northeast (see Figure 5.7). 
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COMPARISON OF 1989-9() PER-PUPIL EXPENDITliRES IN RHODE ISUISD SCHOOL UlSTRUrrS 
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COMPARISON OF 1990-91 EQUUIZED TAX RATES IN RHOUE ISLAND COMMIIMTIES 
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FIGtKE S.7 

COMPARISON OF 1990-91 PER-PtPIL EXPENDITURES BY DISTRICT 
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The sinullcr por-pupil expenditure ciin be directly jMributed to the smaller-thaii-avenige contri- 
bution th:u Rhode Ishuid makes to Providence schools. On average, the other urban districts 
received ii lar;^er percentage of their funding from the state than Providence receives from Rhode 
Island (see Figure rH). 
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FIGl'RE S.8 

COMPARISON OF 1990-91 STATE AND LOCAL FINDING RECEIVED BY COMMUNITIES 
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In actual dollars. Providence taxpayers contribute more dollars per pupil than the other dis- 
iricis. Indeed, most of the difference between what Providence spends and what other districts 
spend can be attributed to state funding (see Figure 5.9). 
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COMPARISON OF 1990-91 PER-PI PIL EXPENDITl'RES BY LOC.\L A>D STATE GOVERNMENTS 
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If our recommended changes in state aid fomiulas are made. Providence will gain about S22 
million from the sources cited in Table 5.4. 
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With approximately 22,000 students in Providence public schools, these changes in state aid 
formulas would increase per-pupil spending by slighdy more than $ 1,000, bringing Providence to 
the average of the comparable districts in the Northeast. 

Recom mendation 29> Hire Full-rime Grant Writer ^ 

Recommendation: The Providence School Department must pursue actively private and 
federal monies for educational programs. In order to do this, the School Department must 
obtain local private support for the cost for three years of a full-time School Department 
officer whose sole function is to pursue grant monies. This new officer must have extensive 
experience as a grant writer and a proven record of success. If after three years this position 
cannot fund itself the development officer position should be eliminated. 




During llie last decade, the Providence School Department has funded several promising pro- 
grams using grants from federal and local sources. For example, a federal grant funds the duy-care 
center at Central High School, and a $ 1 .2 million grant from the CoOege Board funds Equity' 2000, a 
program that enables all ninth graders to be enrolled in an algebra class. 

These and other promising programs exist because the School Department is able to write effective 
grant proposals— or to team up with community agencies to write grants that will initiate programs in the 
schools. PROBE'S research indicates, however, thai the School Department is missing an opportunity to 
gain even more funding, particularly through local corporate sponsoi-ship and private donations. The 
School Department has no experienced iuU-time grant writer; instead, writing grants is one of many 
responsibiliUc^s for several diflerent administrators. Too often, the important ask of writing grants is given 
to someone without experience or enough time to do the work effectively Too often, these opportunities 
are lost. Moreover, the administrators who do write grants do not have sufficient time to train others — 
particularly principals and teachers— to write grants that could benefit their individual schools. 

The Pittsburgh school district demonstrates what effective and apgressive grant writing can win for 
a system: from 1980 tol992. Pittsburgh received more than $30 million in grants and gifts from local, 
.state, and national foundaUons and businesses. This remarkable success began when Pittsburgh's 
superintendent cominced a local compimy to pay one-half the salary^ of a grant writer and the 
School Board agreed to hind the other one-half. 



Recomniendation 30. Allocate Fund s to Address Immediate Priority Needs 

Recommendation: Tt)e allocation of funds in Providence's budget must address, in order 
tl)e following immediate priority needs: 

❖ purchasing books and materials (esjmially books and texts in the middle schools and 
high schooLs. trade books for the elementary^ literacy program photocopy machines, 
laboratofj supplies, language tapes, art supplies): 
*> funding professional deidopment for teachers and principals in the following areas: 
'Collaborative learning metlmls, 
active learning techniques. 
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-shared decision-making, 

-coaching and mentoring peers, 

•teaching students with diverse abilities, 

-multicultural education, 

-teaching students formerly in LEP classes, and 

-conflict resolution; 

❖ developing a data collection system that connects all schools to each other and i/?e cen - 
tral administration, and collects and disseminates the data that the Providence school 
system desperately needs to monitor progress and make appropriate decisions; 

❖ funding professional development for School Board members and central administrators, and 

❖ instituting a mentoring program for first-year teachers and intervention program for 
ineffective teachers. 

Inadequate funding of ihe five areas listed above strikes directly at the quality of education in 
Providence public schools, Of particular concern is the apparent lack of textbooks and materials in tlie 
schools. More dian one-half of Providence's teachers (53%) believe that they do not have enough textbooks 
and slightly less than one-half (47%) report that they suffer from a lack of basic materials such as paper, 
pencils, and crayons. Comments from teachers spoke to the urgency — and the impact — of this situation. 

''We need more basic materials. I am tired of buying my own pencils for 
the children, " 

— An elementary school teacher 

'7 received 30 paperback spelling books for each grade level this year They* are 
already either missing or a mess. Thirty books for 90 students?" 

— \ middle school teacher 

'\My science texts are 10 years old and 50% do not have covers, " 

— A middle school teacher 

'7 realize that budget problems exist, however, every otf^er profession has copy 
piachines and phones to meet their needs. " 

— A middle school teacher 

"I have 50 books to teach 1.000 students a year, " 

— A high school health teacher 

Providence allocates less than $30 each year per student for books juid less than $35 each year 
per student for materials. By using grant monies from the federal and state governments, Providence 
is able to spend $1 14 for books and materials per pupil, This, however, is still 20% less than the 
$ 14 1 national average expenditure for books and materials. It should be noted that many teachers 
feel the shortage of books is caused, at least in part, by careless students. Several teachers suggested 
institutiP'^, a book deposit fee thai would encourage students to be more carehil with their books. 
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The four other areas of extreme need are discussed in other sections of this report: profession- 
al development of teachers in Recommendation 26 and principals in Recommendation 24; develop- 
ment of a data collection s\'stem in Recommendation 36; professional development of School Board 
membeis in Recommendation 22 and central administrators in Recommendation 23; mentoring 
and intervention programs for teachers in Recommendation 25. 

Recommendation 51. Enc ourage Community to Donate Expertise and Facilities 

Recommendation: To assist the schools, the community must donate expertise and advice 
and provide learning opportunities for students Parents: Rl Department of Education, col- 
leges and universities; cultural institutions: the business community; and health and social 
services agencies must reach out to tfje Providence School Department and provide pro bono 
assistance in the following and other areas. 

Parents 

❖ provide translating/interpreting senlces 

❖ become parent advocates in schools 

❖ offer parenting workshops 

❖ assist with public relations 

❖ v^'ork on school governance cabinets 

❖ share culture and lanRuage with students and teachers 

❖ assist with fundraising efforts 

❖ volimteer as needed 

/?./. Departtnent of Education and Colleges and Vnitersities 

❖ provide training resources 

❖ act as clearinghouse of educational research and other information of use to practitioners in 
the schools 

❖ allow use of facilities 

❖ provide adults who will ser\ e as resources for smdents doing academic work in a particular field 

❖ provide institutional research techniques 

Cultural Institutions 

❖ provide student and teacher training in the arts and other areas 

❖ allow use of facilities 

❖ sponsor performances 

❖ provide materials 

❖ aid collaborative development of an arts-related school in the communitv' 

Business Community 

❖ forge business partnerships with iiidi\iduiil schools 

❖ provide advice and training services, including: 
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'data management, 
-computer systems, 
-human resource management, 
-leadership, 

-observing;, coaching, and evaluating employees, 
-maintenance management, 
-public relations, and 
-crisis management; 
♦> provide mentors for students in school and in the workplace 

❖ sponsor career and work -awareness training for students 

❖ provide internships and shadowing experiences for students 

❖ offer tours of work places 

❖ create speakers bureau 

♦> aid collaborative development of a business- related school in the conununitv' 

Health and Social Services Agencies 

❖ create liaisons with schools and parent advocates 

❖ distribute information on available senices 

*> provide training in the schools, e.g., how to use services 

<♦ provide on-site services for students in pilot project schools, e.g., tutoring, substance and 
other abuse treatment, and prevention and suppon groups 

To date, many Providence parents and community members as well as the R.l. Depanment of 
Hducaiion. Rhode Island businesses, social services agencies, and colleges and universities huve 
provided useful resources to the Providence School Department. Tiiese are vselcotne and valuable 
but much more is needed. 

Our research documented, repeatedly, the inadequate system for training and supporting stiiff. 
PROBH urges ;U1 members of the communitv* to consider ways through which they could provide the 
expertise and training that the professionals in the svstcm need. PROBH also urges the communitv*to 
redouble its efforts in providing time and knowledge for Providence students. Mentoring and job 
shadowing; conducting tours of work places: working with a student interested, for example, in 
waste water treatment or architecture; loaning an auditorium; or teaciiing parenting classes all 
address important needs of the Providence school system. 

Recommendation 32. OflFcr Social Ser vices in Fou r to Six Schools 

Recommendation: A pilot program must he dereloped iu fhur to six l^rovidence schools to 
make amilahle representatives of essential health and social senices agi ncies to students and 
their families in tl)e school building. 

Tlje school principal and other staff memhcrs, in conjunction with the Public Education 
Fund, will work with the community agencies and parents to rcftne strategies for provision of 
senlces. Sercices will he available dttring some school hours as well as after school and some 
etming hours- 
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The social and health services agencies involved will: 

❖ provide information sessions and written materials about services to teachers, parents, 
and students, 

❖ confer with teachers and other school personnel concerning student needs, and 

❖ provide direct services to students and families. 
Tl)e school will: 

❖ publicize and encourage use of these services, and 

❖ provide space and other support for confidential provision of services. 

Teachers and principals indicate a great need for social services for their students. Only 18% of 
the teachers surveyed agree th^t the social services needs of the students in their school are being 
met. They indicate enormous concern for better student and family access to needed social services. 
As one principal says, "The reality is that schools replace homes. . .that we are a social ^enq^.'' 
Many teachers speak with great concern: "These kids have gone through things that I have never 
gone through in my life/' 

PROBE developed detailed maps showing the locations of social services agencies and all 
Providence public schools. The information from these maps has been used, along with information 
from the teacher survey, to identify schools with particularly strong social services needs. PROBE 
identified six schools that have few social services agencies nearby and whose teachers believe that 
their students have great need for support. The six schools (Sackett Street, Camden Avenue, Broad 
Street. Nathan Bishop, Roger Williams, and Central) would benefit m jst from a comprehensive 
approach providing social services through the schools. 

Functioning models for this social-services mall approach to providing services in the schools 
exist in Newport (Rhode Island), Atlantic City (New Jersey), and Trenton (New Jersey). 





Recommendation 33. Increase Business Community Involvement in Schools 

Recommendation: The business community must respond to the urgent needs of the pub- _ 
lie schools if the community wishes to have educated employees, a livable city, and a healthy 
economy. This includes: 

❖ expanding support for collaborative programs u ith the schools such as PEF's - 'Sr- 
School/Business Partnerships and the Greater Providence Chamber of Commerces ' 
School-to- Work Transition Program: 

♦> donating pro bono expertise and adi 'ice in a wide variety of areas, e,g. , data management, 
computer systems, human resources management (including process for the evaluation 
of personnel), leadership training, maintenance management, afid public relations: 

❖ providing additional learning opportunities for students, e,g, career and work aware- 
ness training, internships and shadowing experiences, woi'i place tours, a business 
speakers bureau, and leadership in establishing a business-related school located in the 
business area of the city, 

❖ advocating and lobbying, through t/je Greater Providence Chamber of Commerce, for sup- 
(xtrtfor the Providence scl)ools in tfje clmnges tf)ey are undetiaking based on PHOBE's rec- 
ommendcttions, and insisting that tl)ese cfjanges be facilitated in a timely fashion: and 
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❖ amtributing funds io a pool (estahlisljed hy PEF) to help wake possible some of the 

changes in the schools recommettded in this report. 
Providence students, teachers, and principals alike have expressed the need for greater com- 
munity involvement in the schools. High school students want learning experiences relevant to "real 
life" and the working world. They want their education to extend beyond the walls of the school. 
Teachers want to take their students outside those walls, and better prepare them for their adult life. 
Collaborative programs such as PEF's School/Business Partnerships provide a few such opportuni- 
ties. A much greater variety of experiences, however, can be possible by linking with the schools a 
larger number and variety of businesses of all sizes. 

One of the most effective programs according to PROBE's data is the School-to-Work Transition 
Program. The Greater Providence Chamber of Commerce, in conjunction with die School 
Department and with financial assistance from Workforce 2000, supports the School-to-Work 
Transition Program. Through this program, students at Hope, Mt. Pleasant, and Central High Schools 
first begin working with full-time mentors who keep careful track of grades and attendance. Students 
who achieve a C average, demonstrate exemplary school attendance, and prove they are ready for the 
working world are placed in paid positions at workplaces throughout the city Efforts are made to 
match employment to the student's interests, and each student reports to a mentor in the work place. 

Randomly selected students involved in the program who took part in a PROBE focus group are 
exceedingly positive about the program. They all agree that they went from failing or near failing 
grades to average or above-average grades. They say the school mentors are the key. "They check 
you all the time. There's someone on your tail. He's always on your case. He's a nice guy, but. . , 
you've got to be responsible. " 

Students say as well that the program changes their attitudes toward education and their under- 
standing of the working world. 

"I'o// learn education is important. You can see where it can take you, " 

'7'w learning how other people are taking care of their work You see how they 
dress. We dress different in the street than we do at work. " 

Students feel that the most important aspects of the program arc the close, personal relation- 
ships that they have with their school and work mentors. /Vnd the most important lesson they 
learn — "I have to be responsible." 

Business can be usehil to schools in other ways, too. As stated in PROBE's Recommendation M\ 
the school system must increase its use of data for decision-making and goal-setting. In order to do 
this, the administration will need help in training personnel and designing an appropriate data man- 
agement system. This is an excellent opportunity for businesses to provide help. An equally impor- 
tant opportunity lies in the area of public relations — helping the schools find more effective ways to 
share information with the community Other areas include: human resources management leader- 
ship training, personnel evaluation, and maintenance management. 

The business community must not be just another group wishing that the schools did a better 
job of educating the work force of the future. They must provide people, ideiis, facilities, and 
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funding to help shape the chuiising Providence schools. The benefits for the students are obvious. 
The companies who choose to be involved also receive benefits. PROBE conducted focus groups 
of employees from Providence businesses who are involved in a business partnership and in the 
School-to-Work Transition Program. One group of employees serves as mentors and tutors in an 
elementary school in Providence. The other group serves as work mentors for students in the 
School-lo-Work Transition Program. They testify to the following benefits of collaborative programs 
for themselves personally and for their companies: 

❖ a better understanding of the community in which they work; 

❖ a heightened sense of teamwork among employees working to help young people; 

❖ increased respect for upper manj^^e^ent of their companies for being involved in such programs; 

❖ greater pride in their companies (vSeveral employees said that they are proud to talk about 
what their company is doing for the students and the schools.); and 

❖ greater loyalty to their companies. 

The business communit}' has much to gain and much to give. It can make sure that school 
reform actually does take place. It is in a position to insist that the changes proposed by 
PROBE, for example, actually do occur in a timely fashion. Accomplishing this will require the 
full participation of many more business leaders. In a highly political climate such as that in 
Providence, business has considerable influence. We ask the Greater Providence Chamber of 
Commerce to take the lead in this important effort. 



Recommendation 34. Support Early Childhood Education ^ 

Recommendation: Providence, its city gorenmwni, its school sys tem, and the Rhode Island 
congressional delegation mast support in every way possible programs that will prepare the 
whole child to meet the challenges ofK-12 education. 

;Vll signs currently point to a coming eniphiusis on early childhood, preschool programs in the 
federal and state governments. These include special attention to heiilth care as well as preparation 
for schoohng. The children in the Providence schools enter with a widely diverse level of prepara- 
tion. The first years of elementary schooling too often must be devoted to bringing learning skills to 
a standard from which the class can progress. The burdens of urban educational systems are eased 
by carefully crafted efforts by the federal and state governments to prepare students for school, e.g., 
the Head Start Program. The Providence Head Start Program is estimated, however, as serving cur- 
rently only an estimated 30% of the city's eligible families. 

PROBE in^ges the Rhode Island congressional delegation to push with vigor the funding of 
federiil programs for preschool opportunities. In turn, it pleads with the Governor and General 
Assembly of Rhode Island to assist Providence with its special problems by full funding of any 
programs that strengthen the growth opportunities of preschool children. 



Rec ommendation 3^> Support Multicultural Arts Programs 

"Recommendation: In order to capitalize on the rich diversity of the racial/ethnic 
heritage within the Providence community, public schools must take the leadership in 
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celebrating that diversity through strong programs in the arts woven throughout the cur- 
riculum and the life of the schools. The creativity of teachers, students, and parents can he 
supplemented by relatively modest funding from private sources to make such an approach 
possible. Additionally, the General Assembly and the R.L Department of Education must 
approve a change in law that will allow, after appropriate screening, artists from the com- 
munity to donate their time and expertise to create in -school and after-school programs. 

In light economic limes, most school sv-slems have been forced lo make unhappy choices and* 
lis a result, have elected to cut arts programs from the curriculum. This has happened repeatedly in 
Providence lo tlie point that the arts comprise but a small segment of what is available in the city's 
public schools. In Providence especially, the rich mixture of herit^e among the schoolchildren 
should be an incentive to find a way around the economic pinch. The number of languages and 
dialects spoken in the homes of the city's students, for instance, is estimated to be at least 80. 
PROBH could not find another major city in the eastern half of the United States with the variet\' of 
racial/ethnic backgrounds of which Providence can boast. 

More than this, the students themselves are quick to state their appreciation of diversity. 
Teachers hail it but also confess to the concern that they are not given the training to use it to poten- 
tially great educational advantj^;e. 

As a prototype, PROBE has explored the approach used in the Nashville, Tennessee, school dis- 
trict. In cooperation with the Nashville Institute for the Arts and the Leonard Bernstein Center, the 
Eakin Elementary School, for example, is embarking on its second year of an all-school program 
that draws upon the backgrounds of the ^5% minority population within the student body Every 
class and ever\' teacher participate as do man^ of the parents. 

Last year's theme was "Community, * introduced through the schoolwide reading and discussion 
of Shakespeare's The Tempest. To draw the various cultures together the use of masks in each cul- 
ture was explored with special emphasis on the African mask. All participants fashioned masks of 
their own, chose music and devised choreography to express their concepts of their own classroom 
communit)', and, at the end of the school year, participated in a major festival of the mask. 

Eakin teachers and staff contributed their time and talents, parents attended programs and concerts 
staged by volunteer community groups, e.g., Uhuru Dance Group, and students began to learn about 
and appreciate the diversity within their own class and school. This year's theme is "Imagination, " 
woven into the curriculum in all subjects and supplemented by artistic work, writing, and performance. 

Through the arts, schools have an opportunity to help solve some of the more perplexing prob- 
lems of society. Providence must view its racial/ethnic mix not xs a smoldering problem but as an 
exciting opportunity 

Data StipjHirt and Information Sharing 

Recotntnendation 36. Develop Integrated and Networked Data Collcctian and 
Dissemina tion System 

Recommendation: The l^rovidence School Department, with expertise loaned from local 
businesses and universities, nmst detvlop an integrated and networked data collection and 
dissemination sysletn that sttpports decision-making and establishing system wide goals. 

HH 
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Emntial comfyonents of this recommendation include: 

❖ hiring an institutional researcher to improve the collection and analysis of data in the 
Providence school system (This should be done with assistance from colleges and uni- 
versities in establishing an institutional research program for the Providence School 
Department.): 

❖ using data processing and communications technology to enable all schools to share 
information with each other and with central administration: 

♦> using data to set educational and organizational goals — in schools, in administrative 
(le/Hiriments, and for the system — and to measure progress toward these goals: 

❖ developing and disseminating an annual report that describes the condition, perfor- 
mance, and progress of the Providence public schools: and 

❖ disseminating data and interpretive information (other than that included in (Ije 
annual report ) to all who are involved or interested in tlie schools, including the Mayon 
the City Council, and the media, 

Impleineniation of this recommendation depends on three conditions. First, the School 
Depurtment must iiffirm its desire to collect and use data throughout the school system to anal\7e 
problems imd implement improvements, to make policy decisions, and to inform ail constituents of 
the Providence school system. Second, the School Board and City Council, xs well as local business- 
es and community^ members, must provide funding for developing and implementing this informa- 
tion technoIoRV'. Finally, school administrators and faculty members must receive professional train- 
ing in compiling and using data in their school system. 

The emphasis of PROBE'S work during the last ycmr hxs been to collect information. PROBE has 
collected data about nearly every aspect of the school system in Pro\idence, including student test 
scores luid dropout rates, teacher salaries and attendance, and budget allocations. Much of this infor- 
mation luis been compiled directly from information supplied by the Superintendent and his staff. 

As a result of this experience, PROBE offers five general observations. 

Data collection is often disjointed Data provided by the central administration come from 
sevenil different offices, and other data are available only from a variety of other sources including 
school secretaries, parent rewsletters. and reports from the R.l. Department of Education. 

Obtaining useful data often is time-consuming or requires a wait of a few days to a few 
r/ionths while the data are retrieved For example, teacher attendance is reported by the schools 
to central administration where it is compiled alphabeticidly by name; data on teacher attendance at 
each school, however, are not available except through tedious manual compilation. 

T/je accuracy of the data, while generally good is uncertain. In some cxses, data are highly 
inaccurate: in other ciisc^, inconsistencic^s are foimd, some of which ciuinot be explained saUsfactorily. 

Some critical information for evaluating school iwrformance is not available. For example, 
the Providence School Department does not have information on the number of high school diplomas 
granted, the numkr of graduates who applied to college, or the number of students admitted to college. 

Providence schools do not communicate easily with one anotljen For example, if a student 
transfers from one school to another within the district, the students file must go through central 
administration, a time-consuming process that makes the student's records inaccessible to the 
teachers during the crucial first weeks after a transfer. The teachers have only the student's name. 

. 1(10 
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Throughout PROBF/s data collection process, data clearly accumulate in files throughout the 
school system, e.g., central administration offices, guidance offices, athletic departments, school 
offices. This scattered information is not used for analysis in an integrated or systematic manner, [n 
fact, much of the data compiled on paper and manually flled away are apparently retrieved rarely 
for analysis. Thus, the usefulness of the data is limited. For example, while central administration 
knows the salaries of each Providence teacher, it does not know the mean or median teacher salary; 
other teacher profile information is also not readily available. 

School Board members and central administrators readily acknowledge the lack of useful data 
for evaluation and decision-making. As one administrator observe:., "Good ideas never seem to 
materialize because we are lacking the data. We are archaic. We are in the Dark Ages of technology 
and information gathering." Another administrator comments, "We don't know how to use infoma- 
tion. There's no one qualified to gather it or to use it." 

Developing educational programs must be based on valid information. Decisions unsupported 
by data are more likely to be influenced by special interests and less likely to benefit the students. 

The Pittsburgh school district is an excellent example of using data iis a powerful and objective 
tool in policy-making. After years of being divided on viuious educational issues, the Pittsburgh School 
Board set some specific priorities based on the analysis of a broad array of data. According to former 
I'itLsburgh School Superintendent, Richard C. Wallace, "That exercise — in setting priorities based on 
the analysis of data — brought the board together And for more than a decade, we had virtually a 
unanimous vote of the board on every educational issue that came before it.'' 

Implemeniaiion 

The five specific components of this recommendation address two overall directions. First, the 
Providence school system must decide what data should be collected, both at the school level and at the 
system level. Tliese data should include information about the educational system, including school char- 
acteristics, learning processes, and student academic outcomes. Data collection should focus also on 
measuring whether the mission and goals of the schools and the system are met. The Superintendent, 
working with parents and other community members, recently developed a mission statement and 
goals, but it has not been determined how progress toward achieving these goals will be measured. 

Second, the Providence school system must develop strategies for using data to improve the 
schools and for sharing information within and beyond the school system. The School Department 
can encourage community understanding and support for its schools by providing reliable data to 
the general public. 

If the School Department seeks support on issues it takes to the School Board, the City Council, 
or community, it must be able to communicate pertinent facts; until these facts are shared, commu- 
nity opinions tend to be ruled by hearsay. High-quality data can help the community understand the 
challenges facing the Providence public schools, inform them of progress toward better education, 
and help them develop pride in the accomplishments of the school system. In addition, once the 
system hits reliable and readily available data, it can use those data to procure more resources, such 
iis private and federal grants. 

The Providence School Department recently produced an annual report for 1991 , the first in 
recent years. While improvements are recommended, this document is a v;iluable attempt to offer 
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the public a systematic profile of the school system, its progmnis, challenges, enterprises, and 
achievements. 

As a continuing foUow-up to the PROBE study, the PROBE Council of PEF will issue an annual 
report card of the Providence Blueprint for Education. (See Statement on FollotM f) hy flje I'ublic 
Education Fund in chapter sLs.) 



Recognition of Promising Programs andRevieu^ of Weak Areas 

Recommendation 37. Support and Recognize Promising Programs 

Recommendation: PROBE's mission was not to evaluate individual programs or 
schools. Throughout the course of our research, however, we heard many favorable com- 
ments and collected positive data about the following programs. Based on these comments 
and data, PROBE recommends that the benefits of these programs be expanded and replicated: 

❖ ALP. 

❖ at-risk teams in elementary schools and middle schools, 

❖ Chapter 1 after-school progriun, 

❖ CIRC, 

❖ Equity 2000, 

❖ Essential School at Hope High School, 

❖ literacy curriculum and materials, and 

❖ UCAP. 

{Tlye discussions that follow document PROBE's findings about each of these programs: these 
discussions are not intended as a definitive judgment. Our data simply will not sustain such a 
judgment, and tl)e Providence School Department has not conducted sufficient ei^aluation to 
support such a judgmenL ) 

Alternate Learning Project (ALP) 

Throughout this report, we cite the success of the A1.P. Our survey of high school students reveals 
that students at ALP are the most positive ahout their education. ALP students regard highly their rela- 
tionships with teachers, Students feel they could go to teachers for help, feel they are treated with 
respect, feel that their teachers have high exi)ectations for them. ALP students are positive about their 
learning, They feel that they study subjects tliat interest them, are involved in learning about subjects 
that are relevant to 'real life/' and go on field trips and hear outside speakers more often than stu- 
dents in other high schools. And they are positive about discipline, safety, and building cleanliness. 

liesides these t|ualitative indicators of success, we also find many quantitative indicators, ALP sm- 
dents have a considerably higher attendance rate thim sludems at Central, Hope and Mt. Pleasant. ALP 
teachers also have a higher attendance rale than the teachers at all other high schools. Over the last 
three years on overall MAT scores, only Clitssical students have scored in a higher percentile than ALP 
students. Despite sening a i)oi)ulati()n of students who had been dissatisfied with their schooling, ALP's 
records show that almost oiie-hidf of the I W2 ALP graduates were admitted to a college or university; 

In attitudes and outcomes, AI.P students and teachers are highly satisfied. ALP offers students 
unique elective courses that are interesting to students. re(|uires teachers to serve its advisors to stu- 
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(lenls, encourages siudeiiis to wke respoiisibililN for their own education, and encourages teachers 
to take part in creating a curriculum. M\ of these features make MV unique and effective. 

At'Risk Teams in Elementary Schools and Middle Schools 

At seven elementarv' schools and several middle schools, a team comprising a school guidance 
counselor, a clinical social worker, teachers, and the priincipal provide needed social services to 
students. The team meets with parents, makes home visits, and provides individual and family coun- 
seling and parent workshops. On their surveys, teachers whose schools hud at-risk teams frequently 
praise the team's effort. 

In the opinion of Providence's teachers, perhaps the system's largest area of eed is increased 
social services for smdems. PROBE's teacher survey reveals that only 18% of teachers believe thai 
the social services needs of their students are being met. Seventy-one percent of teachers believe 
that most of their smdents have exceedingly difficult family lives and only 10% of teachers believe 
that most of their students have strong family support. The at-risk teimis appear to be helping lo 
meet some of the severe social services needs of Providence students. 

Chapter I After-School Program 

Using funds from the federal government program for economically disadvantaged students, the 
School Department hits storied an after-school reading and v/riting program. In many elementarv' schools, 
Chapter 1 smdents have the op|x)rtimitv' to slay after school each afternoon and lake part in enrichment 
and remedial reading and writing acdvities offered by tc^achers from dieir school. Tlie prognun, accord- 
ing to teachers, piu*ents, luid administrators, is clc^arly m improvement over the •old" fJiapter I program 
that pulled children out of dieir regidar classes, thereby stigmatizing diem. Tlie "new" program provides 
much needed after-school acdvities as well as additional time for smdy in a safe enviromnenl. 

Cooperative Integrated Reading and Composition (CIRC) 

(IIRC, a reading curriculum based on collaborative learning techniques, is frequently pr:iised by 
the elementary school teachers who use il. Most teachers who comment on CIRC feel that it is not 
only extremely successful in developing reading skills hut also helps students develop good inter- 
personal skills and allows weak and strong students to work together for mutual benefit. Because 
the program is a controlled example of cooperative learning, CIRC is also an effective first step in 
helping teachers experiment with heterogenous grouping and various forms of cooperative learning. 

Equity 200in 

Funded by a Sl,25-million grant from die College Board, the lupiiiy 2()()() project appears to 
have significam promise. Because of Fquity 2()(M), beginning in m^, virtuidly idl ninth grade stu- 
dents will be enrolled in an algebra class. The project's commitment to a high goal for iill students 
imd to the belief that all students can Uike on the serious academic chidlenge of algebra represents 
a confidence that must be replicated in the thinking of all Providence teachers, principals, profes- 
sionid staff, administrators, students, parents, and School Board members. 

College Board research shows that success in algebra in ninth grade is the single most reliable 
indicator of whether a child will attend and be successfid in college. The College Board chose 
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Providence uiid five oilier cities to pilot a progmni thai will require vinuuily all ninth graders (most 
special education studenLs are not included, but bilingual and LHP students *:re included) to take an 
algebra course. In preparation for this dramatic chanse, all of Providence s eighth and ninth grade 
math teachers, guidance counselors, and principals are receiving extensive training, including -an 
1 1-day summer conference. The first conference, held last summer, received high marb from virtu- 
ally all participants. The School Department is also recruiting older students to work as tutors and is 
considering offering Saturday morning extra-help sessions, 

The Essential School at Hope High School 

Across the L'n^' ^d Stales, Theodore Sizer s Essential Schools are recognized as one of the most 
successful school reform efforts. Based on nine simple principles. Essential Schools reinvent 
schools around active learning, student as worker, teacher as coach, and demonstrations of mastery. 

One of the first Essential Schools began in Hope High School. Unfortunately, it has never been 
expanded from its isolation on the third floor of the school. Indeed, although hundreds of schools 
across the Lniled States have joined the Coalition of Essential Schools, Hope High School remains 
one of the few where only one part of the school is guided by Essential School principles. 

PROBE s research, although not conclusive or systematic in this regard, indicates that the 
Essential School is successful. Ninety percent of the 1992 Essential School graduates were admittal 
to a universit\; college, or community college. .Attendance rates of students at the Essential School 
are between 8% and 10% higher than those of other Hope students, and SAT scores are also higher. 
Hope High School students express their satisfaction with how they learn, what they learn, and how 
they are treated b\ their teachers. Teachers express the belief that their teaching has been invigorat- 
ed by the Essential School philosophy as well as by the opportunities for increased camaraderie and 
professional development provided by the special waiver for the lissential School in the Providence 
Teachers Inion contract. 

The EssentiJil School— because of its philosophy its small size, and the professional opportuni- 
ties shared by its teachers — provides the kind of personal and rigorous education that is needed on 
all floors of all Providence schools. 

Literacy Curriculum and Materials 

Repeatedly, elementary school teachers praise the district's literacy curriculum and materi- 
als. One teacher speaks for many when she writes, 'The literacy curriculum is excellent— its are ail 
the materials provided. It is the best program I've seen in my 20 years of leaching. " Many teachers 
praise the wide variety' of materials and projects in the curriculum, projects that require creative 
thinking and writing ;uid do not depend on basal readers. The development of the literacy curricu- 
lum involved many teachers and trial runs at different schools; this inclusive mid extensive process 
yielded a curriculum that is praised by many teachers and has not received a single negative com- 
ment from ;uiy elementary school teacher. 

Although the relationship beUveen the literacy curriculum and test scores hiis not been estab- 
lished, the district reading and language percentiles on the MAT tests for third graders have 
improved over the last seven years (see Figure S. 10). 
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Vrban Collaborative Accelerated Project (VCAP) 

I'dAP is iin innovative school for polentiiil dropoms in f^rudes snvii (liroii^ti 10. Suidents conic 
from Mast Providence. Pawlucket. and Providence. I CAP students are f^iven tlie opportunilx to acccl- 
cruie in grade, bused on the actjuisilion of skills and knowledge necessary' for each grade. Now in 
its fourth yean I CAP hxs recently received Uvo very positive eviduatioiis. Rhode Island College's 
Center for Hviduution and Research found that I CAP w;is "highly effective ' in its stated goal to 
"intervene in the lives of potential dropouts and to help them succeed in more traditional high 
school programs." The Center's report showed that the attendance and grades of L'G\P students 
improved and that their general aiiiiude toward school also improved. In a 1992 study, the R.I. 
Department of Kducation agreed. In evaluating and ranking seven dropout programs across the 
Slate, U.I. Depanment of Mducalion found that I CAP wiis the most effective. 



Recommendation 58. Review and Improve Areas of Concern 

RecommeudatUm: l^ROlUi s uiissiou was not to evaluate individual pro^raws or 
schools, Throughout the course ofotn^resvarvh, howevcK outcome measures, surrey data, 
aud commeuts from teachers, parents, students, and administrators raised serious doubt 
about tl)e quality of several l>wf\rams. dousequently. i^ROHE recommends that each 
program he reviewed by a \{roup of teachers, principals, administrators, parents/family 
meml)er.s, students, and members of the community at lar(»e. After the review, the School 
Department will publicize each group's findiufis, its recommendations, and a plan and 
time line for implementing recommended changes The School Board must examine and 
approve tl)ese plans, develop appropriate policies, and take the necessary steps to ensure 
that changes are made, outcomes are measured, aud improvement is documented. 

The programs needing wview are: 

❖ s/H»cial education program: 
->ESL: 

❖ student enrollment in Classical High School, Al* courses, and the G'i/ied and Talented 
l*rograni: 

❖ use of computer teclmology by students aud teachers: 
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❖ use of libraries and media centers: and 

❖ process for review ofcurriada and textlHwks. 

(TIk' discussions ibai follow dfKumeni PKOBE'sfindin}{s about each of time programs: tijese 
discussions are not intended as a defmitive judgment. Our data will not sustain such ajud^' 
ment. and tfye Providence School Department has not conducted sufficient evaluation to sup- 
port such a judgment. ) 

Special Education Program 

The recent history' of the Providence School Departnienl's special education program is dee|)ly 
disturbing. Over the last decade, liie School Department has repeatedly failed to provide to special 
education students the services that federal and state laws require. 

In the fall of 1990. the R.I. Department of Education considered the situation so dire that it 
decided to withhold all federal and state special education monies until "continued deficiencies ' in 
the special education program were addressed. A few weeks later this decision was rescinded, but 
in January' I WI, then-Commissioner of Elementary and Secondary Kducation J. Troy Ivarhart found 
"growing areas of noncompliance/' which were considered a "serious problem ' because several of 
the cited arexs involved direct services to students. 

Ten months later, in November 1991, the U.S. Department of Education visited Providence 
schools to examine the special education program. While they noted several improvemenus, they 
found that Providence w;ls not in compliance with federal and stale laws because the system: 

❖ made sUident placement decisions before individual educational programs ( lEPS) were completed; 

❖ made fin;d placement decisions according to s|)ace availability, not according to student needs; 

❖ did not i)lace siiidenis in programs closest to their homes but rather in buildings "based on 
factors such xs administrative convenience, availability of space, building accessibility, and 
teacher contracts"; 

❖ placed students with severe or profound disabilities in separate buildings, that is. not in the 
"least restrictive setting * that the law requires; and 

❖ failed to schedule regular interactions with nondisabled students because of scheduling 
complications, space restrictions, and Providence Teachers Inion contract provisions. 

In an effort to respond to this report, Providence developed an extensive plan that required 
more than an additionid $2.1 million to he spem annually on special education. This spending was 
included in the I992-9.S budget, and implementation of the |)lan began in the spring of 1992. 
PROBE w;ls not able to assess the impact of the plan in its first year of implementation. 

It should h? noted, however that in the spring of 1992, m;my concerns were voiced to PROBE; 
in a focus group of randomly selected speci;d education teachers, in an interview with a parent from 
the Providence Advisory Committee/Special Education (PA(xSE). and in inleniews and suwys of 
l>arents with children in the special education program. Teachers are troubled by their lack of com- 
munication \vith colleagues, lack of evaluation and professional devek)pnienl, the hMigth of time it 
takes to place students, and the frequency that records are missing, Parents are dissatisfied with 
lack of conmnmication with central administration, the length of lime it takes to place students in 
appropriate programs, mid the unwillingness of the system to i)lace special education children in 
clxsses and activities with other children in school. 
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ruview of (he progress-lo-dalc is needed ;ls are recomnieiiduiions Ki ensure that appropriate 
corrections are carried out. Progress has k»en made, but continued effort and vigilance are necessar\'. 



English as a Second Language (ESL) 

PROBE conducted a focus group of randomly selected biHngual and liSL teachers and an;d\7ed 
surveys from bilingual and ESL teachers, students, and parents. PROBE also reviewed results of the 
l-SI. students who took tests in an effort to exit the ESL program and be placed in mainstream class- 
es. /Ml this information generated concern and a belief that the program needs review and imprcv.?- 
ment in the following areas: 

❖ communication bet\\'een bilingual and liSL teachers: 

❖ communication bet\vcen mainstream teachers, and bilingual and ESL teachers: 

❖ the speed at which bilingual and ESL students are "mainstreamed": and 
•> the general qualitv' of both programs. 

Bihngual and ESL teachers feel they need increased opportunities to meet and discuss their 
work and classroom experiences. These teachers also feel that they should have opportunities to 
meet with other classroom teachers so that both groups can discuss the needs of bilingual and liSL 
students. Teachers report that the system is not able to conduct timely and accunue assessments of 
students* needs and often confuses learning problems with language problems. A specialist in the 
R.I. Department of Education points out that Providence uses 20 different tests to assess students 
whose first language is not English. No other district in the stale uses more than six. 

Parents express contradictory concerns about mainstreaniing their children: Some feel that it 
takes too long and some feel that it is done too (juickly. Non-F^L teachers frequently say they feel 
bihngual and ESL students are mainstreamed too quickly. 

Test data for ESI, students are difficult to interpret but troubling. R.I. Department of Education 
guidelines re(|uire that a student must score above the 3(>lh percentile on a standardized test before 
lea\ing the prognun. The R.I. Department of l;ducation allows districts to choose from among sevend 
tests lo iLssess liSL students, and Pro\idence uses the M\T. Yet, in its I99(M)I diitii, the R.I. 
Department of liducalion re|K)rts that of the ",550 Providence students who took die English language 
test no student scored above the 3(Hh percentile. To R.I. Department of Educaticm officials, this is 
causi* for concern; to several of the Providence teachers with whom we spoke, die test is so difficult 
that tliey would not expect their "regular" students to pass it. let alone bilingual or ESL students. 

During the past five years, the sv'stem's LSI and bilingual population has grown dramatically: it 
now represents more than 20% of the entire student population and continues to grow, (iiven tlie 
demographics of the citv; the bilingual and ESL programs must be of the highest quality. Both pro- 
grams need careful review ;uid substantive revision. 

Student Enrollment in Classical High School AP Courses, and the (iifted and 
Talented Program 

PROBE'S data concerning the racial/ethnic diversity of students enrolled in Chissical High 
School, AP courses, and the Gifted and Talented Program are of deep concern. All three sets of data 
document severe underrepresentation of black and Hispanic students. Classical High School's popu- 
lation is clearly unrepresentative of the overall student population (see Figure 5. 1 1 ). 
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FIGI RE S.M 

lt\CUl/Kt1iM(: DIVKKSm OF STl DEVI% ENROLLED M iiXiSHM HIGH S(:H(M)L 




CLASSICAL HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT GENERAL STUDENT POPULATION 

Classical studcnis voice concerns about the lack of diversil>' in the student and teacher popular 
tioii ;ls well ;ls the need for a niiilticultiiral curriciihini. Coiitrun' to what we heard at the other lii}»h 
schools. ChLssical students also express coiiceni about racial di\isi\eness within the school and social 
cli(|iics formed alons racial/ethnic lines. Several black and Hispanic students say that when people 
find out ihey attend Classical, they are often treated with disdiiin for atiendinn what is perceived to he 
an all-white hi}»h school. To date, not a single black, Hispanic, or ;Vsian teaches at Classical, 

PROBH's data conceniins the racial/ethnic diversity of students enrolled in AP courses are also 
disturbing, for ihey, too, show sisnificanl underrepresentation of black and Hispanic suidents (see 
Figure S.12). 



FIGIRKS.12 

KACIAiyElllMC DIVEUSI r> OF STl DEVTS ENROI.i^U 1% APCOl USES 




Of additional concern, virtually ;dl of the system s AP courses are offered at Classical High School. 
(One AP histor) course is offered at Hope lissentiid School.) Thus, a Mt. Pleasiuit High School student 
who excels in French or a lloix? Higli Sch(K)l student with grrat ability in calculus cannot lake a rigorous 
AP course. This obvious inequit\' helps to explain the sense of being less Viilued ;uid less respetKMi that 
St:. -Its at (.entnd, llo|K», and Mt. Pkasaiit High Schools voice continually in fwiis groups ;uid in suiw-s. 

Of e(|u;d concern are the data concerning the racial/ethnic diversity of students enrolled in the 
Gifted and Talented Program, fhese data also show sigiiificaiu underrepresentation of Asiiui, black, 
and especially Hispanic children (see Figure 5.15). 
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FIGURE 5.15 

RACiAiyE^rHNic DiVEKsrn of yii DEvrx enrolieu in the gifted ^nd talented procram 




Asian Black Hispanic White Asian Black Hispanic Whlta 

GIFTED AND TALENTED PROGRAM ENROLLMENT GENERAL STUDENT POPULATlO^j 



While the School Depanmem has recently made some progress in increasing minority represen- 
tation at (llxssical High School and in the Gifted and Talented Program, continued progress must he 
made. Review and change in tlie selection processes, its well jis in the provision of ongoing educa- 
tionid support, are much needed if the system is going to provide equal opportunity to all children as 
well as lessons from diversity 



Use of Computer Technology by Students and Teachers 

Teachers at all levels coinnicni on the usefulness of computers in class and in special projects. 
»ut more than one-third of all teachers (,i7'V.) report inadequate access to a properly installed 
computer. PROBH's school visits revealed a disiurhing number of unused computers and obsolete 
equipment. Reflecting on this situation, one i>leiueiitai\ school teacher who substitutes in many 
buildings wrote, •'Many of the schools I go to have computers in the room, but cither they are not 
plugged in. there is no printer, or teachers are afraid of them. Dust covers most of them." 

Workers in the 2 1st cenlui\ must he able to capitalize on the power of computers. With the 
lielp of the business coinnuinity the Providence School Department must assess its capabilities and 
needs and then develop a comprehensive plan for instruction ;md an aggressive plan for increasing 
the technology available to students and teachers. The newly opened Veazie Street Elementary 
School offers an excellent example of what can be provided to students. 

Use of Libraries and Media Centers 

The recent $ l.i-million Library Power grant from the DeWitt Wallace-Reader's Digest Fund 
provides an excellent opponunity to improve libraries in the elementary schools and middle 
schools. The Librarv Power Project grant provides extensive training for Hbrarians so they can 
implement flexible scheduling and make libraries the hub of a school and not a room where stu- 
dents are required to go once a week. The grant also pro\ides significant matching hinds for btning 
books and furniture to refurbish libraries. 

Nevertheless, the School Department must ensure that when the Library P-nver Project is com- 
pleted in 1 994, a comprehensive plan for the use of the libraries and media centers will be in place. 
(Uirrently, many teachers are dissatisfied with the use of the libraries; 22% of all teachers report that 
their classroom effectiveness is limited because of poor school library facilities. A number of teach- 
ers commented about limited access lo the library. /Vn elementary school teacher wrote, "Our 
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libRinJs fine, but children have vm' limited access." A middle school teacher wrote. ■•\X'e liavi- a 
heautifiil libran. hut 1 feel it is not being properly utilized." ;\nother teacher complained "Our 
hbran' is n(}Nijje^J»:-rttttfenLs. They're not motivated to use it." 

To date there are no funds in the School Department budget sfjecijicailr allocated for school 
libraries and media centers, nor is there a comprehensive plan to develop the librair and media 
centers. 1 hese needs must be addressed before the DeWitt Wallace-Reader's Digest Fund grant ends. 

Process for Review of Curricula and Textbooks 

Providence replaces textbooks eve.7 10 years. While this may be adequate in some fields it is 
•nadequate in sev'cral areas where dramatic changes are occurring, e.g. computers, science, and 
geography. Some teachers complain that their input in the process of selecting new textbooks is flrst 
solicited and then ignored by the School Department. A review of the process bv which books and ' 
materials are selected and purchased is needed, with special attention to the different needs of dif- 
ferent academic are:us. Additionally, teacher survey comments indicate a need to review 

❖ math curricula, textbooks, and materials for elementary school and middle school grades 
(especially the Riverside IWath scries); and 

❖ science and social studies curricula, textbooks, and materials for elementary school and 
middle school grades. 

IF THERE IS IMSUFFICIENT PROGRESS... 

Recommendations^^ Permanent Change 

/fecommculalion: At the outset of this report, 'Unstated that tl^e only inte^^^T^of 

concern to iIk' I'mridence hiolic Schools are the students themselves, are the reason for 
Imng. Reform makes no sense merely for the sake of change, only for the sake of the students. 

lA-ery efjort must he expended by those responsible for the schools to transform the schools 
according to the outlines of this report, (f significant progress has not been made within a rel- 
attvelyslMrtspan of time, then-againfor tlie sake ofstudents-the school system must 
undetgo radical permanent change. 

IftiHd he the case, several alternatives are at hand As an example. PROBE has watched 
with interest the initial steps across the nation in a variety of forms grouped under the general 
topic of CHOICE. The public schools must be prepared to move in the direction of alternatives 
mcludmg CHOICE by 1997 ifpr,)gress toward improving educational quality is not obvious- by 
early 1997. 

Several styles of school delivery under the heading of CHOICE are now the subject of experi- 
mentation in various school systems across the nation. (We speak of CHOICK in this context iLs 
involving enrollment with government subsidy by a student in a school other than those in liis^er 
own system. ) ,\earby M:Lssachusetts, for example, allows students to take a portion of their govern- 
ment subsidy and enroll in another district in the state if that district hits schools and space better- 
suited to their needs. 

Other states have programs allowing studeiits to convert their public subsidies into tuition at 
private schools. The widely publicized lidison I'lojecl (Whittle Plan) is still In the formative stage hiii 
IS being watched carefully. In all of these instances llie rallonale is that if the schools in that district 
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are not of sufficient quality, then students should be free to take all or a portion of what it costs to 
educate them to a school with promise of higher qualitv; which may be privately operated or lying 
within another public district. 

PROBK urges PKF and other concerned civic groups to keep abrea^st of what is happening in 
various CHOICE experiments elsewhere and to watch particularly for informed evaluation. In this 
way, if the need arises, the Providence system will be better prepared to move. Indeed, experimenta- 
tion with alternative forms may be desirable in the interim in order to gain experience, The explo- 
sion of the youth population in Providence now and for the coming years will require that new 
schools be built. The use of some form of CHOICE could result in possible and substantial savings 
for Providence. 

For the next few years. PROBE believes that enough serious concern exists over the quality of 
the Providence schools to provide the momentum for the transformation of its schools. All par- 
ties — the Mayor, the City Council, the School Board, the Board of Regents and Commissioner, the 
Superintendent and his staff, the Providence Teachers L'nion, the teachers, and the students — seem 
resolved to make changes. We believe they should be given the o|)portunity. During this time, alter- 
natives will become more refined and available. ;Vfter four years, if substantial progress ha*s not been 
realized, then private and public alternatives in ajid outside of Providence must be encouraged for 
the sake of the students. 
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Chapter Six 



Who Will Do It ,\n'D When 

Chapter Six 



The voices have been heard, data collected, comparisons made, and recommendations brought 
forward. PROBERS report asks everyone to pitch in. It requires better ways of conununication and 
new roles for professionals, community members, students, and parents. It calls for vigorous lead- 
ership, high expectations, and enthusiastic participation. No one person can do it all. Whether the 
schools change depends on all of us. 

This final chapter includes a time line showing when work must begin and when changes must 
be evident. It also identifies those who are charged with initiating action on each recommendation 
and who else must be on the team. 

The responsibility is heavy; the promise is great. Imagine. . . 
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FIGURE 6.1 
TIME LINE 

IMPLEMENTATION OF PROBE RECOMMENDATIONS 



STARTING DATE 


RESPONSIBLE FOR INITIATION 


THOSE INVOLVED 


To Begin Immediately 


1 . Imagine. . . Recognize and Resolve. 


Mayor, All 


All 

• 


7 l^r^iio cmollo^ ifKifninD pnvifnnmontc 
6. \j1cU1w L>lilallvr Itoilllil^ viMllUlllllCllKi. 

(Immediate planning. Ail large schools 
restructured by 9/97.) 


^iif>printpnHpnr ^hnnl Rn^irit 

uUI/CiUllvilUvlll, tJ\rllUUl DUaIU 


v;i[P PFF PR T TII ST 


8. Conduct national search for Superintendent. 


School Board 


SB, SUP 


0 PnnHtirt ri'ifinnjl u*irrh fnr 'idminiiktrutrirv 

J. \A}\\\X\k\r\ IImUUIIm i>CAlL.ll lUI mUIIIHIIMI AlUln. 


StiDPrintpndpnt SrhnnI Rrv^rrl 


SUP SB 


1 1 . Establish and enforce a strict code of ethics. 

Mminpriifltp nhinnino AifnntPfi hv I2A)A ) 


Superintendent, School Board 


.Ml 


12. Redesign the budget process. 

(f)npnilinn'll hvQAM \ 


Superintendent. School Board 


SUP. BUS, SB. TU 


I'l. iitViM. MLLOunmoiiuy lu.mouiiU M.rviLL.N. 
(Immediate planning. Operational by i)/95.) 


MQvnr Krhnnl Rnur/t 


M SR SUP Pninnv: 


22. Institute professional development and 
evaluation of School Board. 


School Board 


SB, PEF, M, SUP 


ly Institute professional development and 
evaluation of central adminlstraiion. 


Superintendent 


SUP, BUS, HE, SSA 


24. Institute professional development and 
evaluation of principals. 


Superintendent 


SUP, SB, PR, BUS. HE 


28. Implement 60/40 funding for Providence 
and guaranteed student entitlement. 


Board of Regents, CE 


BR, CE, G, GA 


31. Encourage community to donate 
expertise and facilities. 


PEF, BUS, SSA, CH. HE. CI 


.-Ml 


33. Increase business community 
involvement in schools. 


Business Community 


BUS, PR, SUP, T, ST, PEF 


34. Support early childhood education. 


;\11 


G, GA, M, SUP, BUS, SSA 


37. Support and recognize promising programs. 


Superintendent 


SUP, SB 



38. Revie\\' and improve areas of concern; Superintendent SUP, SB, T, PR, P, ST, PEF 

(Immediate planning. Review under way by 9A)3.) 



SpHng 1993 



15. Organize regular discussion sessions 
for teachers. 


Superintendent 


SUP, T, PR. TU 


16. Organize student committees. 


Principals 


PR, T, ST. P 


17. Establish Informal student town meetings. 


Principals 


PR,T, ST, GC 


18, Establish Informal parent town meetings. 


Principals 


PR, P, T, GC. Tli 


19. Redesign monthly principal meetings. 


Superintendent 


SUP, PR 
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STARTING DATE RESPONSIBLE FOR INITIATION THOSE INVOL\XD 



30. Allocate funds lo address immediate 
priorit\" needs. 


Superintendent, School Board 


SUP, SB.CC 


36. Develop iniegrated and networked data 
collection and dissemination sv-stcm. 


Superintendent, School Board 


SUP, SB, CC, PR, BUS, HE 


Summer 1995 


13. Allow principals to choose their staffs. 


Superintendent 


PR, SUP, ALMU, Unions 


Fall 1993 


3. lengthen student workinj? day. 


Superintendent. School Board 


SUr, OD, lU, 1, M, r, AV 


^. l4:nRthen teacher worklnn day. 


Superintendent, School Board 


Of m OD Til T n K\1 

SUP, SB, TU, T, P, AV 


^. Ivxpett teachers to meet wltli parents. 


Supcnntendent, School Board 


fl in I'D Tit T n 4lf 

SUP, SB, IL , T, r, AV 


(i. LeiiRthen teacher working year. 


Superintendent, S'Jhool Board 


SUP, SB, TU, T, AV 


7. Redesign process f(»r School Board 
appointments 


Mayor 


M, SB, P, SSA, HE, BUS, PEF 


10, Institute school-lvosed hiring for teachers, 
(Design begins. In operation 3/*M ) 


vSuperintendent, School Board 


SUP, SB. PRJ.TU.AU 


21. Establish site inanageiuent at five pnnotvpe 
schools. (I'lanning begins. In operation 


Superintendent, School Board 


SLfP,SB,PR,T,TU, PEF, P, BUS 


25. Institute professhMial developmem of 
teachers: nienloring, peer coaching, 
inlervent'on. recognition of excellence. 


Superintendent, Teachers Union 


SUP, TU, T, PR, BUS, HE. PEF 


2b. Institute school- based professional 
development designed by teachers. 


Superintendent, School Board 


SUP, SB, CC,PR,T,CE, HE 


27. Institute new swni for teacher and sUdf evid- 
uation and tennination for unsatisfadory' perfor- 
mance, (Identification begins. Hvaiuation SAH.) 


Superintendent 


SUP, PR, TU,Al,SB. T 


29. Hire full-time gran; writer. 


Superintendent 


SUP, SB 


32. Offer social services in four to six schools. 


PEF, Superintendent 


PEF, SUP, SB, PR. SSA 


35. Support multicultural arts program. 


Mayor, PEF, Superintendent 


PEF, SUP, GA, CE,SB, CC,T 


20. Kstabllsh goals by imd within each school. 


Superintendent, Principals 


PR, T. P. BUS, SSA, ST 


Sprini^ 1997 


39. Mxplore altemaUves for radical, |)ermanem change. PHF 


PEF, All 



A -All 

AU - Administrators Union 
BR - Board of Regents 
BUS-IJusliiess 
(j\ - CA'ntral Administration 
CC-CityOmncil 
CE - Commissioner of IMucailon 
CI - Cultural Instituuons 
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(i - Oovemor of Rhode Island 
OA " (leneral Assembly of Rhode Island 
OC-Ouldance Counselors 
IIP. > Higher ivducation 
M - Mayor 
P - Parents 

1M:F - imbllc I'diicaiion Fund 
PK Principals 



RIDE - R.I. Department of Elenicntary 

and Secondary Education 
SB - School Board 
SSA - Social Services Agincii'S 
ST - Students 
SUP -Superintendent 
T - Teachers 
TU - Teaciiers I'nlon 



ESTIMATED COST OF PROBE'S RECOMMENDATIONS 



The PROBE Commission made a commilment at the beginning of its work to develop recom- 
mendations that Providence could afford. It is all too easy to dream expensive dreams about v\^hat 
schools could do if they had unlimited buckets. We chose instead to tackle the possible. Fully 85% 
of our recommendations require either no or limited additional funding; many recommendations 
do require changes in attitudes, focus, and behavior. 

We believe that additional funding for professional development, for example, should come 
from reallocations and that the longer school day and school year should be accepted by ail parties 
as a necessary move in the best interests of Providence students. The hiring of a hili-time grant 
writer should be achieved through the partial support of a local corporation and a reallocation of a 
central administration position. Indeed, much can be achieved without additional funding if all 
involved take part in ^ressive and creative approaches. 

By our estimation, five of our recommendations will require significant increases. Below, we 
discuss the costs of these recommendations; our figures are rough and meant as a point of depar- 
ture. Any number of variables could change radically these estimates. 



Recommendation 2: Create Smatlgr Learning Environment^^ 

Each school will need a small granTt|4fljOOOt o^$ 15 ,000-)^ planning team. Subsequent 
professional training and team building could^Kuilt into efforts to increase professional develop- 
ment activities. In Philadelphia, teachers who are part of smaller schools are paid a stipend for par- 
ticipating in two week-long summer training and planning sessions. If Providence followed this 
example, additional cost would be approximately $500,000 per year. 



Recommendation 21 ; F:istitute Si te IVianagemcnt at Five Prototype Schools 

During the first year of the implementation of this recommendation, each school will need a 
small grant for planning ($10,000 to $ 15,000), Beginning with the second year, each school will 
receive annually additional funds for school-specific professional training, particularly in shared 
decision making and team Iniilding ($20,000 to $50,000). 



Recommendation 25 ; Institute Mentoring and Intervention Program for Teachers 

Using the models from Cincinnati and Toledo, the cost for these programs would be approxi- 
mately $400,000 a year. 

I 

Recommendation 32; Ofifcr Social Services in Four to Six Schools 

\ Estimating the costs of this recommendation is difficult since each school will design and imple- 
ment a different model. We believQ, however, that the cost should not be prohibitive. Keeping the 
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Chapter Six 



schools open longer hours could be negotiated through the schools, the unions, and social service 
agencies. The j^encies should be able to bear much of the expense of their staff, especially since 
overhead would be provided by the schools. 



Recommendation 36: Develop aii Integrated and Networked Data Collection and 
Dissemination System 



Ultimately, this will prove to be a costly improvement. The initial expense of hardware, software, 
hook-ups to all schools, and training for central administrators and school personnel will easily 
exceed $2,000,000. Ohviously, not all changes would come at once, but lat^e steps must be taken 
as soon as possible. Maintaining the system and qualified operators would also be an additional but 
essential e.vpense in ihe annuiil operating budget. 
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STATEMENT OF FOLLOW-UP BY THE PUBLIC EDUCATION FUND 

Tliu Public Hducalion Fund (PEF) was unded in 198() us un independent, nonprofit organiza- 
tion comprised of business leaders, educators, and citizens concerned about the future of 
Providence public schools. PKF's early efforts focused on conveninR Rroups to improve education, 
hs prirnarN' mission is "to stimulate cooperative change in education so that Providence Pubhc 
Schools become preeminent in urban education." 

PKF's Board of Directors is committed to leadership in implementing PROBH recommendations. 
The PROvidence Blueprint for Education has been designed as the school system's blueprint for 
change; it will also provide the basis for PEF's future planning. To that end, PEF is reviewing and 
modifying its existing programs in light of PROBE findings and their implications for change. 

Dr. Edward D. Eddy, President Emeritus of the University of Rhode Island and Chair of the 
PROBE Commission. \m become a member of PEF's Board and will chair a new Council of the PEF 
Board that will spearhead the implementation of PROBE recommendations. This council includes a 
variety of former PROBE Commission members and PEF Board members. It will have a director and 
necessary staff to help plan and push for results. 

The PROBE Council has accepted the challenge to act xs facilitator and catalyst to ensure that all 
parties from the Mayor, City Council, the School Board, the School Department, the Teachers Union, 
business leaders, and others move toward change. 

Under Dr Eddy's leadership, the PROBE Council will lead die charge, taking responsibility for 
both the fund-raising and assisting with implementing several recommendations. Exanples might 
include creating smaller more personal units within the larger schools, helping to coordinate staff 
development efforts at ail levels, involving business and higher education in setting the parameters 
of a systemwide data base for the School Department, continumg data collection and dissemination 
activities, initialing new ways to bring parents into the schools, reexamining the role of the Partners 
in Education Program with regard to articulated school needs, looking into pilot projects in school- 
based management, and bringing community agencies into the schools. 

The role of the PROBH Council. ;ls PEI* envisions It, is to re(|uire accountability so that reform 
efforts will become a reality. To that end, PEF will develop and Issue an annual report card docu- 
menting progress toward the implementation of all PROBE recomtiiendat|{)ns. 

PEF is exceedingly proud of the achievements of die VHOlWi Commission. PROBE has estab- 
lished a unique process including surveys biused on focus group results, conducting extensive inter- 
views, and listening carefiiUy to constiuients. PROBE hits created an atmosphere of trust where con- 
stituency groups feel they will be heard and made a tremendous contribution to our understanding 
of the complex issues facing the Providence Public School System, We k)()k forward to the chal- 
lenges facing the new PROBE Council in helping to make Providence a top urban school system, 

John E. C()nr()y 
Presiileiit 

Pul)lic lulucatlon l-uiid 
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❖ Providence lixs .W school buildings (24 clemciilary schools. 6 middle schools, 5 hinli 
schools, 3 vocational/()ccu|)aiional schools) and one adniinlstralioii buildlnR, 
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Student Population 

❖ In the 1992-93 school year, approximately 22.500 students were enrolled in Pro\idence .'^f - : .1 
public schools. . " ; . J 

❖ Over the last 10 vears. the number of Providence students has increased 20%. In 1983, ■ ' ' "] 
upproximatelv 18,000 students were in the system compared to 22,500 currently Over the last five • j 
years, student enrollment has increased by approximately 500 students per year, 

❖ The elementar\' population is growing much faster than the middle school or high school 
population. The number of elementan' school and middle school students increased 39% and 11%. 
respectively, during the 1980s, while high school student population decreased 3%. The 

ungraded/unclassiDed population grew 20%. . i 

❖ m 1992. 33% of students were white. 30% Hispanic, 25% black, and 12% Asian. This repre- . , 
seirts a dramatic change from the population in 1983, when 54% of students were white. 25% 

black. 12% Hispanic, and 8% Asian. 

❖ The fxstcst growing population is Hispanic, which has more than tripled in 10 years and in 
each of the liust five vears has increased by more than 500 students, Currendy, the number of black 
and Asian sUidents is relatively stable, while the number of white students has decre-ased by more 
than 350 students in each of the last five years. 

❖ Fifty-t\vo percent of all Providence students receive free or reduced-price lunches because 
their family income is limited. This percentage has remiUned relatively stable over the last decade. 

❖ TSventy-three percent of all students are Limited English Proficient (UvP). Of these students. 
60% are Spanish-speaking, The LKP population has increased steadily over the last decade. 

❖ Klevcn percem of ali students receive special education or related sendees. This population 
has grown proportionately with the increase of the student population in the 1980s, 
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The average building is approximately (>() years old. Nine buildings are less than 50 years 
old; 20 buildings are more than 60 years old. 

❖ The system is currently d capacity. In the last three years, three new buildings and 1 2 modu- 
lar classrooms have been opened to accommodate the steady growth. 

❖ Class size is generally limited, by contract with ilie Providence Teachers Union, to 26 students. 



❖ The 1990-91 budget totaled approximately $125,000,000, or $6,000 per pupil. 

❖ Forty*nine percent of revenue came from the Slate of Rhode Island, 43% from the City of 
Providence, and 8% from the federal government. 

❖ Fxpenses were cliussifled as instructional (70%), building and maintenance ( 10%), adminis- 
tration (9%), student services (4%), transportation (3%), and debt service 13%). 



Special Programs 

❖ Magnet programs, which offer enriched curriculum in desegregated schools, are offered in 
four elementary schools and three high schools. 

❖ The Alternate Learning Project (ALP) offers a nontraditional education to 150 high 
school students. 

❖ Classical High School offers a more demanding college prep curriculum to approximately 
800 students. 

❖ Hope Essential SchooK housed in Hope High School, is part of the National Coalition of 
Essential Schools and offers a more challenging curriculum emphasizing writing, speaking, 
and thinking. 

❖ The (lifted and Talented Program enrolls approximately 500 students In grades K-H and 
provides enriched, Indlvlduali/ed learning opportunities. 

❖ Ten AtlvaiU'ed Placement ( AP) courses are offered; nine of these courses are offered at 
i\\m\n\ lilgh Scliuol ujid one is offered at Hope High School, 
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❖ The Urban CoUuborutive Accelerated I'roRruni (UCAP) is an accelerated iillemalive scltool 
for potential dropouts in grades seven throuHh 10. UCAI* enrolls 75 students from Providence, plus 
students from East Providence and Pawtucket. 

❖The School-to-Work Transition Program works with 100 high school siiulenLs, providing 
each with an advisor and, ultimately, a part-time job, and an on-the-job mentor. 



Student Outcomes 



❖ Since 1986, the mean percentile on the MAT total basic battery has risen steadily in the ele- 
mentary grades. In 1992, the mean percentile scores hi grades one ihrougti five were in die mid-40s. 

❖ Since 198(), the mean percentile on the MAT total basic battery score has stayed approxi- 
mately the siune for eighth grade students. The percentile has been in the mid- to liigh 30s (com- 
pared to percentiles in the 40s for elementary school students), thereby Indicating that Providence 
students lose ground as they progress from elementary schools through middle schools. 

❖ Since 1986, the mean percentile on the MAT total basic battery score has dropped in the 
10th grade. The percentilehas been in the mid4()s. 

❖ In 1991, the average total SAT score for a senior was 788, with a verbal score of 37 1 and a 
math score of 4 17. 

❖ The average SAT score has declined 54 points over the last four years, from 832 in 1988 to 
"88 in 1991 . The percentage of seniors taking the test has increased from 49% in 1986 to 56% in 
1991, Dramatic changes in the racial/ethnic composition of the student body have occurred. 

❖ During llie 1 ^)^KM)1 school yc^ar, the average swtemwide student anendance nue was 88.4%. Aver- 
age atlentkuice ai elementary schools was 93%; at middle schools, 87%; and at high sch(H)ls, 83%, Atten- 
dance ;U lite diree comprehensive high schools (Central, Hope, Ml. Pltusant High Schools) was below 80%. 

❖ Alteiulance in the eleirientary schools has improved steadily over the last five years and 
declined slightly in the high schools. 

❖ Over the last seven years, the dropout rale has declined steadily. Because the method of 
calculating the dropout rate has changed tluring this period, precise figures are unavailable; a fair 
estimate Is thai the dropout rate has decreased from 40% to 32%. 

❖ During the 1990-91 school year, 1,727 students received 2,778 out-of-school suspensions. 
The number of students suspended has increased dramaUcidly over the htst five years, particularly in 
the elementary schools and middle schools. 
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❖ in 1 94 l^nn MiultMiis received u liigh school diploma. This total is 9% more than ihe 825 
diplomus srmiied iti 1487. 

❖ Accordliif? to fluuftis pi'ovided by high school guidance counselors, 64% of Providence's 
1992 hinh school gnuluales were admitted to a two- or four-year college. 

❖ FiRurcs on college Intentions vaiT signlficanUy by high school. Ninety-three percent of 
Classical graduates planned to go on to college, 73% of Hope graduates, 61% of Central graduates, 
46% of A1.P graduates, and 30% of Mt. Pleasant graduates. 



Personnel 

❖ Providence's School Board consists of nine members appointed by the Mayor. They arc paid 
$3,500 annually -and receive full family health benefits. 

❖ The central administration includes 27 certified professionals. Thirteen noncertified profes- 
sionals manage die business functions of the system, e.g., budget, food service, and transportation. 

❖ In 1991-92, Providence had 31 principals and 23 assistant principals. Of the principals, 58% 
were mdle and 42% female; 27 were white, 3 black, and 1 Hispanic. The average salary was $57,400. 

❖ In 1991-92, of the 1 ,398 full-time certified teachers, 72% were female; 88% were white, 8% 
black. 3% Hispanic, and 1% Asian. 

❖ The average number of years of experience for a teacher was 12.9 years. IXventy percent of 
the teachers have more than 20 years experience, 48% have 10 to 19 years experience, and 32% 
have 0 to 9 years experience. 

❖ In 1991-92, the average teacher's salary was $41,893. (This figure includes basic salary as 
well a.s additional compensation a teacher mr»y receive for extracuiTicular activities, seniority 
bonuses, imd additional degrees or course work, it does not include payment for summer work or 
payment if clxss enrollment exceeds the contractual maximum.) Teachers receive full family health 
benefiLs, which include chiropractic, dental, prescription, and vision care. 

❖Teachers aie permitted 20 sick days per year. The average teacher was absent 10.5 days in 
1 99 1-^)2; .^H% of teachers were absent fewer than 5 days, while 1 1% were absent more than 20 days. 

❖ in 1 Wl-92, teachers filed 234 grievances. Forty percent concerned facility and security 
problems, 29% concerned compensation and class overages, and 18% related to contested appoint- 

.ents to positions. 
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Wmm Caki) to tiii; Commi ntit 

" AppeiulixB " 

On the f()IU)win[; paj^es PROBH oiilliiiL's a s;uiiple school/community report lhai can be used to 
measure, iiiouiior, and communicaie a school's progress toward providing a quality education for 
its students and community. Kach school in the Providence tSchool Department is encouraged to 
develop its own school/community report, perhaps by tailoring this sample for its specific educa- 
tional environment and focus. All school/community reports should include important student out- 
come indicators, such as attendance, test scores, and student promoiion/reieniion and graduation/ 
dropout rales. 

This sample report illustrates the t\pes of data that can be combined to give a comprehensive 
picture of a school, Some data are presented in order to show trends over time. Other data are 
siiapshoLs of an iniportiuit component of die suidciil learning process. 

This example should not be taken 'xs is." It includes data points that may he applicable to high 
schools, but not lo elementary schools, and vice versa, 

Accurate and appropriate collection of data is essential. The data points on this sample report 
require various collection methods, including surveys, check points, tmd comprehensive and articu- 
lated record keeping. 

While the report itself is valuable, of even greater value may be the participaUon, dialogue, dis- 
cussion, and involvement of various interested people. The task of creating on individuidixcd 
school/community report helps the school understand and appreciate the need for collecting and 
using datii in every facet of its operation. 
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Relxnt Card to the Community 



SCHOOI/COMMliNITY REPORT 



Background 



School Name . 

Address 

Principal 



Grade Levels 



.Assistant Principal 



Student Poputtition 



Background 


Current 


Current 


5 Years ago 


5 Yt^ars 




Providence 


(this school) 


Providence 


(this school) 




elementary 


usof [datel 


elementary 


asof Idatej 




pop. 




pop. 




Native .Vmerican 


x\% 


xx% 


xx% 


xx% 


Asian 


xx% 


v\% 


xx% 


xx% 


niack 


xx% 


xx% 


xx% 


xx% 


Hispanic 


xx% 


v\% 


xx% 


xx% 


White 


xx% 


xx% 


xx% 


xx% 


Other 


xx% 


xx% 


xx% 


xx% 


TOTAL 


xx% 


xx% 


xx% 


xx% 



' M Asian 



LF,PSUidents: 

Special Students: # ( 

, .% Native American ' <» Asian 

% Hispanic % Ulack 

White % Other 

Students receivinf» free or redueed price lunch; 

( % of all students In schuol) 

tiiftedandlulenlidMiidLMiLs: ( 

Students who (raiisfLTrcd oul durjii^ last year: 

To ptihllc schools within PSD: 

To public schools outside PSD: 

To private schools 



Teacher and School Staff 

ToUil full-time teachers: 

% Native American % Black 

% Asian % White 

% Hispanic % Other 



% Hispanic 



% Other) 



% of all sludenus in school) 



LD 



% MR 



_%BD mother 



I of all sUidenis in school) 



Itinerants; 



Teachers with master's degrees: #_ 

Years experience: (average) 

%1-S %6-I0 



%) 



Numher of teachers who transferred out during previous year:,. 

Number of new teachers during previous year: 

Total school support staff: 

Secretaries Nurses Librarians 

Custodians Aides Counselors 

Number of stalWeachcR who speak: Siianisli ; I Imong ; ( 'ombiHllaii _ 



.OdUT 



L earning Process 



Claumm Hasicn 

Average class si/e (hjised on avg. daily attendance): 



Percent of teachers widi class si/c over maximum allowed by contract: 

vSepi: Oct; I'eb: 

Percent of teachers reporting shortage of hooks atid materials: 
Oct: Feb: 



Measures of Active Learning 

Number of times students went on Field Trips (hy grade): 

K I 2 3* 4 

Number of times guest spc»akers took part in chisses: 

K 1 1 3 ^ 

Number of teachers making heavy use of collaborative teachin^^ 
methods 



Parental involvement and Communication 

Number of PTO meetings held: 

Average attendance at PTO meetings: # parents # teachers/staff 

Total parent membership of PTO: 

% Native American % Asian 

% Hispanic % White 



Black 
Odter 

parents teachers/staff 



Percent attendance at Open House: 
Percentage of parents who met with teachers at conferences: . 

Number of parent newsletters sent home: 

# Languages: (list languages). 



Other parent acti\ities/projecls. participation rate, etc.: 



Avaiiability and Use of Technology 

Nuniber of student computer workstations: 
Ai)ple/!II': IBM/PC TRS80_ 



Nmnher of teacher computer workstations: 

A|)ple/IIIi IBM/PC TRS80 

Student time on computer per week: Avg. ; Max. . 

Student satisfaction with technology: 

(C/omponenis) lixcellent: Satisfied: 

( Access ) Flxcellent : Satisfied: 

Teacher satisfaction with technology: 

(Components) P.xcellent: Satisfied- 

(Access) Excellent: Satisfied: 



Other 



Other. 



; Min. . 



Unsatisfied:^ 
Unsatisfied:. 

Unsaiisfied:^ 
Unsatisfied:. 
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SCIIOOL/COMMIINITY REPORT 

Learning Environm ent and O utcomes 



Sckotfl Coais 

Staff Dvvehpment and ComimmiculUiH 

Facults- mt'L'llngs: # . Total ntinuius; 

Depanmt'iual inminHH: # iolal niiiuucs: 

(Other) teacher niei'tinRs: » Total niiniiles: 

Teaclier ratings: 

Topics of stitff ilevHopiuent: (•ixcelleiu (iood Average Poor 



Teachers: "Staff deuHopnieiit meets niv needs" Ves No — 

Satisfaction m\x\p l-Acellent Satisfactoiy L nsatisfaclon- 

Teachers: evaiuation/feedhack 

from principid — — 

Evaluation/feedback from 

colleaj»iies "<» — 

Students: academic challenges "(r 

relationships with teachers "o ' » — 

Parents: receive enough info — "<» — 

from school 

teachers listen to me — 



Special Academic Curricula 

Description and Data ahoiit special purpose academic programs, e.g.,: 

•> Magnet prograius: # students: # teaciiers: # years 
•:• AP courses: f# students in each; # students in I /2/.V^AP classes 
Numher (»f students in: foreign languages; algebra; physics 



•> Percent of students in: college i)rep: general education; vocational 
education 



rSludenI (irade lUstriimlion (^jy Kace/ElfstHcHy) 

K-2 A 11 C D F 3-5 A B C D F 



Native American % % % % Native American % 


% % % 


% 


Asian "» Asian 


% 


% % % 


% 


Bbck % 'V. ''V. % X Hiack 


(»/ 

u 


% % % 


% 


Hispanic % % 'V. % % Hispanic 




% % % 


% 


White ''n % VV, VHiiie 


<»/ 

.0 


<!/ <y tv 

A) «i /u 


% 


Other 'V. '^1 "o % Other 


% 


/() /<i /<» 




i»£4r 6 Percentiies (by (irade) 








1 2 3 4 S 


1 


2 3 4 


s 


Heading ^^i^^h 


(1/ 
(1 


0/ IV »' 

<r 0 n 


11/ 
.(> 


l^gnage "o ".. Total Bat. 




% % % 


(1/ 
/I) 


Number of LHF students niainstreamed by test scores:^ 


by parenis:_ 





Promoiion, Heiention. (iraduates. and Dropimts 

Number (jf students held back last year (bv grade): 

K: 1: 3- ^' 

DropouLs: Total; Hth 0th IDth lldi 12th 

% Native American % /Vsian % Black 

% Hispanic % White Other 

(inuluates: Total: Knrs r 1« 10 . 20 — 21 + 

College MairiculaUoii: "V. Applied 'Y, Matriculated 

% Two Year % Four Year 

HeiOj^HHitm and Awards 

\\m\\ and content of recognition from outside community', Including 
educational conuntinity. businesses, and ser\ice organizations for outstand- 
lnm)r()Hranis. aclilfvement, performances, etc. 



Schooi Ciinmie 

Davs Aliseiit Ug Dails 

Attendance 

0-4 vO \{)\\ 1^4- L astYr ^Yrs 

Students: "•> • — — 

Teachers: "u . 

Grievances: Iota): lacllllies CliLss Overages 

Assignment .^JMlier 

Suspen:..ons: T()t;il: I dav „_.vday 

Native American "..Asian "..Black 

"„ Hispanic „ White . , \ Other 

Building: Student rating nf cleanliness: . i:\cclleui 

Sailsfacton . _ I'lisatisfachnT 

Teacher rating of cleanliness: Mxcellenl 

SiUlsfacior>' . I'nsatlsfacttnv 

On (date), number of broken windows: 

On (dale), number (if toilets/sinks that don i work: . „ 

SccuritN-: Number of assaults: Larcenies: 

Niunber of grievances concerning securlly/salety: 

i 
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